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: THE AUTUMN MANCEUVRES. wished—perfect in equipment, in drill, and in action; and, | marredintendedoperations thereby. In short, the manceuvres 
sson of the manceuvres is, that they were | third, that the generalship displayed was only so-so. In| were very badly wanted in order to teach our generals some- 
In that sentence there is a great deal | other words, the chief defects perceptible were displayed by | thing of their business. 
the men who ought to have been most thoroughly masters | Now, while bearing in mind that the mancuvres were 
of their art. Sir Charles Staveley blundered; Sir Hope | experimental, and therefore educational, it is worth while to 
Grant's tactics and strategy were neither of them perfect; | inquire into the sources of the defects in generalship dis- 
. work well, accomplishing all that they were told to do | and General Carey proved himself, on more than one occa- | played, which, though not surprising, are a little dishearten- 
ee satisfactory manner ; second, that the scientific | sion, a warrior of the Fabian stamp—he was generally late | ing, and should for ever close the mouths of the defenders 


ie ps artillery and engineers, were all that could be | in reaching the positions assigned to him, and considerably ' of the system upon which our Army has hitherto been 
corps: . 


«Tue leading le 


very badly wanted.” ) 
f truth that lies on the surface; but there is more truth in 
0! 


+ than meets the eye- All accounts of the evolutions yet 
& ‘ hed concur on three points : first, that the soldiers did 
pe ity bi 


officered. The Generals intrusted with command all belonged, 
ith precedent in the British Army, to what 


in accordance w | 
ion-scientific branches of the service—-to 


are known as the 1 
the infantry and cavalry. 
were allowed to play prominent parts ; 
subordinate positions. Why? Merely because traditional 
routine would have it so. And thus it came to pass that, 
as has been ever the case in our Army, 
presumedly best fitted for command, because most thoroughly 
grounded in the rules and art of their profession, were 
allowed no opportunity of commanding, 
were deprived of the chance of knowing whether or not the 
educational training provided for our scientific officers has 
been of real benefit or not. 
next year, and artillery and engineer oflicers allowed to 
come to the front. Then why should officers reared in Line 
regiments be defective in professional skill, while most promi- 
nently called upon to exhibit it? Because, heretofore, 
officers of Line regiments have been under no necessity, 
have had no very great inducements, to acquire skill ; no 
sufficient motives to study the principles, rules, and practice of 
their profession have been imposed upon them. Under the 
Purchase system, one portion (and the most numerous) of 
our non-scientific officers could obtain promotion up toa 
certain point without much study—if they had cash, and, that 
point gained, further advancement came as a matter of 
course; while another portion could scarcely get promoted 
at all—for lack of cash, let them study never so hard, Con- 
sequently, study was the exception, 0 
passable acquaintance with regimental routine being gene- 
rally deemed sufficient by both classes of officers. Hence 
the defective skill of our generals. Rich youths chose the 
non-scientific corps because they could obtain rank without 
hard study; and leading commands fell to non-scientific 
generals, because, being rich, they could bring a larger 
measure of influence to bear in “ high quarters.” 

It is to be hoped that we have now “changed all that.” 
Thanks to the “exercise of the Royal prerogative,” pur- 
chase is abolished; and we shall expect henceforth to see 
all distinctions between “scientific” and ‘ non-scientific” 
corps abolished too, by the officers of all branches of 
the Army becoming ‘‘scientific’”’ in their training ; and as, 
under the system about to be inaugurated, promotion ought 
to be the guerdon of merit, not of money, high commands, 
we trust, will follow proved superior ability, in whatever 
branch of the service it may exist, and social influence will 
cease to affect appointments made at the Horse Guards and 
sanctioned at the War Office. When that state of things is 
fully realised, we may hope to have efficient Army leaders ; 
that the old reproach, “ Lions led by asses,” will no longer 
apply to the British Army; and that, though field ma- 
nauvres may still be necessary to teach the practice as well 
as the theory of war—indeed, more necessary than ever— 


we shall no longer witness such halting strategy and feeble 
tactics as, by all accounts, were exhibited in the battles of 


the Hog’s Back, Chobham, and Foxhill. 
iajindnjiaacnsie 


THE FRENCH IN ALGERIA. 


French warfare in Algeria seems still to smack of the | 


No artillery or engineer officers Number, a day's rest was 
they were all kept in | division was then broken up, 


and the public | of tue invaders by the victory of Chobham, 


and | block the way. This summit, 


neglect of it the rule, &; opening to the enemy but to 


CLOSE OF THE AUTUMN MANCEUVRES. 
POURTH ENGAGEMENT OF THE CAMPAIGN.—BATTLE OF 
FOX HILL. 
Arter the battle of Chobham, recorded in our last week's 
ullowed to the troops. The second 
one half the corps composing it being 
attached to the defending the other half to the invading forces. 
Sir Charles Staveley retained the command of the latter; General 
Carey took charge of the former, with General Lysons as his 


the class of officers | secoud in command; Sir Hope Grant assumed the post of chief 


Sept. 21, was appointed for the final 
The theory of the day’s opera- 
having checked the advance 
now took the initia- 
tive, and made an attack upon Aldershott Camp, presumed to be 
the enemy’s basis of operations. The position and the attack 
upon it are thus described by correspondent who accompanied 


field umpire; and ‘Thursday, } 
struggle of the opposing armies. 
tions was that the defending force, 


This ought to be mended | the invading army :— 


‘‘ Chobham Ridges are a striking defence to Aldershott from the 


north-eastward, but they terminate pt Mainstone Hill, and then | 


comes # gap, through which the railway line penetrates. Round 
this Maiustoue Hill, then, there would be a ‘straightrun’ into 
Aldershott, but that Fox Hill rears its prolonged summit to 
in a more or less broad plateau, its 
reverse front from Aldershott, indented by ravines and having 
protruding headlands like natural bustions, extends all the way 
from Gape Mouth Clump, on the north, to Gravel-pit Hill, the 
scene of the climax of Saturday’s battle on the south, Guus on 
the Gape Mouth Clump could block the gap between 1b aud Uhob- 
ham Kidges; guns ou the Gravel-pit Huil could block the gap by 
Ash station, between it and the Hog’s Back. It seemed, then, 
that the force defending Aldershott should settle itself com- 
fortably down on the long herring back of Fox Hill, and be 
watchiul and patient; it might successfully trustrate every effort 
on the part of the enemy to penetrate by either of the twe roads, 
while the strength of the position appeared to render a direct 
assault on Fox Hill out of the question, There seemed no 
cast a wide circuit, aud, proceeding 
along the front of Fox Hill, partly ascend the Hog’s Back, and 
then essay to get into Aldershott by turning sharply to his right 
on Tougtam. In any event we held the interior lines, and could 
always move along them to his discomfiture wherever he might 
show himself, ; 

«Some such aim as the latter indicated seemed to be in the 
scheme of the enemy. It was very clear he was too subtle to run 
his head full butt against the Chobham Ridges—to little purpose, 
comparatively, as would be any advan‘age obtained in that 
locality. Clouds of dust were rising in the bottom beyond Bisley. 
The enemy was marching on Woking, on the canal, and on the 
railway, to bring himself in front of Fox Hill, ready to take ad- 
vantage of his chances. And, for his part, Staveley had passed 
over on to Fox Hill bodily. ‘Lhere was not a sign left of him on 
Chobham Ridges. : : é 

“ Away before us stretched the beautiful plain from Woking by 
Worplesdon to the Hog’s Back on our right; from it, behind the 
Hangman’s Clump, away by Pirbright, and again towards 
Worplesdon, rose clouds of dust, signs of the movements of the 
eveuwy. On our side, on the left, we have Smith and Stephenson 
on the black hill on the left of the intersecting road, with 
Brownrigg on the right. The whole of the admirable natural 
profile of the plateau is studded with artillery. The cavalry are 
im reserve in the rear, Staveley had elected to make his stand 
on Fox Will, and had transferred himself bodily across from 
Chobham Ridges, leaving there only Knox's demi-brigade, with 
orders to fall back towards Frimhurst, aud hermetically seal the 
gp between the north of fox Hill and the south of the Chobham 

eg. 

We do not know in the least where Carey is, what he is doing, 
or how he is likely to push for Aldershott. ‘There are the columus 
of dust, which may be feints of cavalry at a trot; there are the 
long avenues of trees; there is the beautiful, heavily-umbrageous 
country, and here are we waiting. Round our left fringes, about 
eleven o’clock, commences a spattering fire of skirmishers; but it 
is only a feeler, and it dies away again. ‘The sun beats down upon 
men lying on the heather with stacked arms, on gunners standing 
by their pieces ready for action, on staffs looking into holsters, in 
Waggonettes and landaus, wherein ladies fair dispense to friends 
grateful fluids and sandwiches, not less acceptable to men whose 
breakfast was last night's supper. 


*“* Suddenly there is something like a panic. On the verge by 


tactics inaugurated by the late Marshal Pelissier at the | the Blackhill-road guns belch out; cavalry are madly charging; 


Caves of Daira: there is more burning than fighting. We 
have lately published some Illustrations of events in that 
region, and our readers must have been struck by the cir- 
cumstances that a “burning village’’ generally formed a 
prominent feature of the picture; and that such sentences as 
“General (or Colonel) So-and-so burned all the villages,” 
“The tribe was routed and their villages destroyed,” 
continually recur in the accounts of the operations of 
the French troops. We cannot help thinking that 
this is to be regretted, as well for the reputation of the 
arms of France as for the sake of the future peace 
of her 4 an possessions. War, we know, cannot be 
condycted upon humanitarian principles; rebellions, 
whether in savage or civilised lands, cannot well be 
put down by fighting in kid gloves; desperate diseases 
must be cured, if cured at all, by heroic remedies; but, 
still, whelesale village-burning is to be deprecated. The 
Kabyles and other Algerian tribes are, no doubt, desperate 
fellows; they may have committed great atrocities, and 
merited severe chastisement ; but to inflict upon them utter 
ruin by the total and wholesale destruction of their homes, 
scarcely seems the most effective method of teaching them 
moderation, humanity, and peacefulness, Pclissier's method, 
terrible as it was, looks little less humane, and was certainly 
much more effectual, than that now in vogue with his 
countrymen. He exterminated a whole tribe, and so left none 
totake up the savage rile of blood-avengers—a role much 
affected by all branches of the Arab race. ‘The present system 


destroys the wild beasts’ den, but leaves the wild beasts still at | 
large, rendered still more wild, more savage, more desperate, | 


by the annihilation of their homes, their corn, their cattle, 
their means of living; yea, even by the sight of their 
women and children perishing of starvation in consequence 
of that destruction, as must needs be the result. 
queror may make a desert, and call it peace, if he leaves none 
to tell the tale; but it is scarcely possible te make men— 
especially uncivilised men—_pacific by giving their roof-trees 
to the flames, and yet leaving them alive to look upon the 
conflagration, and vow to avenge it when opportunity shall 
serve. Perhaps a little less burning and a little more 


fighting—if fighting there must be—would improve the | 


character of French tactics in Algeria, and possibly, too, 
tend more effectually to consolidate French dominion over 
the wild tribes of that region, 


A con- | 


‘Dan Lysous’ and his dodginess are 
Are the 


there seems a stampede. 
on everybody's lips. Yes, the horsemen are enemies, 
guns hostile too? It seems so for the moment. 

| as, we are taken in flank; the foe is on the plateau; we are cut in 
two, and there is nothing for it but torun. There are the horse- 
men galloping. There are the guns thundering. : 

** The chaos of a few minutes resolves itself. The gunsare ours. 
| They are firing from a sharp peak on the south of the Blackhill- 
| road down upon the slope, the road, and the open. ‘This, then, is 
| reassuring. But what is this? Up trom a ravine, seemingly 
| from some unknown direction, bursts a troop of hussars, a 
| short, stout officer at their head, They wheel and form. 

They are right in the rear of our guns across the neck of the pro- 
| jection. ‘Lhey cherge the guus—there are three guus—at head- 
| long ot But the gunuers are not blind. Round go the trails. 
| Into the faces of the galloping horsemen are hurled two rounds of 

grape ana canister from each gun, The smoke blows away, and 
discloses as Staveley's staff gaiiops up a sensational tableau—the 
| Prince of Wales, standing by the officer commanding the artillery 
detachment, each claiming the otheras his prisoner. The troopers 
of the 10th have ranged themselves by the men of the artillery 
| detachment, grimly guarding them as prisoners. No supports 
appear to back up the adventurous gallopers of the 10th. The 
seem, as they sit there, refusing to quit their grip on the guns pe | 
| gunvers, as veritably in the lion's den. Sir Hope Grant, the 
| umpire, rides up. He is excitedly appealed to for his fiat, 

He gives it against the hussars and their Royal leader, 
| Nay, more; he rules that they and he could not have 
been alive after their dose of grape and canister had the warfare 
been real, and that therefore now they must be prisoners of war. 


the spurs into him, and goes off at score, his troop following hun 
like a flock of wild ducks. ‘Ihe chase is frantic. Sir Charles 
Staveley himself heads the gallop after the Royal interloper. 
But the Prince is well mounted, and rides as if he had as many 
| necks as any reckless galloper riding a Government mount, 
| He outpaces his pursuers. Round the corner of the wood he goes, 
taking, as he gallops, the fire at point blank of the whole 27th 
Regiment; and the last we see ot him is the iron of his horse’s 
hoofs as he flashes down the steep declivity of the Blackhill-road. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


| 
| 


| 


, hill; but bis sagacity, like that of others, 
| For another hour all was quiescent. 


| admirably in screenimg his movements up to now, 
time after, 


lf what seems | 


And so the startling episode—the wild foray—terminates as | 


| rarer = it began. Began in reckless yivlation of the rules 

| regulating this mimic warfare, carried out in utter disregard of 

the possibilities of real warfare, aud concluded in a manner, 

| unique either in mimic or real warfare, the episode may be said to 

| Staud alone, a wonderment in the eyes of men meaning and under- 
re Leper aes 3 , 

‘A little before twelve it seems as if, at length, fighting w: 
begin. Our artillery begin pounding away om thes agtt ‘ieving 
| that they are directing an enfilading fire on an enemy's column 
| advancing round towards Tongham. It is true that, beyond the 

dust, there is no indication of this movement, and the shells may 
be said to be as a bow drawn at a yeuture. Bat with a close and 
steady fire er must be hit, if there is anything; and we 
know that clouds of dust do not rise of their own accord Now and 
then, too, a gun is fired from the left battery in Blackhill at a 
cloud of dust which portends what, in the general opinion, indi- 


The words are no sooner out of Sir Hope’s mouth than the | ee ee ee 


| Prince of Wales, with a wrench round of his horse's head, slips | 


| mea who had conquered him. 


' cates a feigned attack on our left, by the railway, But nobody has ! 
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any certainty or even any strong impression, as yet, as to 


ments of the enemy. it cannot be denied thut he ihe move. 


Succeed: 
aud for a] a 
© the Duke of 
peak of Black. 
was Confessedly at tayit 
c 4 About one the Blackhil! bar, 
teries opened a smart fire on a force of Household cavalry ao, 
the fringe of the trees of the Hangman’s Clump; but vy 2 he 
appear that cuirasses are framed to sustain the impact of si. ey 
for the ‘tin bellies’ never moved from their position. =? 
“The batteries cease firing in disgust, and the ‘tin belli: 
remain, in stolid, gorgeous dignity, masters of the situatioy, 1] 
round our front are bewildering patches of cavalry amon: t = 
trees, moving with a single aim apparently to puzzle and bet ae 
us. We are as wise about the position of the enemy ai a his 
movements and intentions as we were two hours ago, Mt 
people seem to cling to the belief that he will still push round by 
our right, ile 
“But how easy it would have been for Staveley, instead of 


‘ At twelve o'clock arrived ou the scen 
Cambridge on the left, proceeding at once to the 


waiting here with his eyes in his pocket, to have forced the enemy 
to reveal himself prematurely by sending a brigade or so = 
the slopes to draw him out, rather than fiddling about in ikeaie: 


lous uncertainty from peak to peak of Fox Hull, giving his ad 
versary time and opportunity to make his combinations ay, 1 
arrangements undisturbed. We are all speculating, and all ¢ 
little purpose, i 

“The suspense is broken with a sudden fracture. Vague and 
desultory firing has been going on about our left for a little tine 
and the big guns are in action again. The enemy’s guns have 
come into action, too, on the Hangman’s Clump and in Henley 
Park. What now—what is this? ‘Lhe musketry fire is belching 
into our lett flank, right on the plateau. ‘There, over our shoulders, 
as we look to our left, are the tartans and ostrich-plumes ot the 
42od, ‘hey are on ground level with us. * However have they 
got there?’ cries critic after critic. ‘Lhe Bays go in a headlou: 
flanking charge at their skirmishers, and crunch them up; but 
still the Northeners come on, now formed into a close line, ‘There 
is a scurry from our frout, Horse, Foot, and artillery put their 
best foot foremost. We charge front left back, with a confusion 
aud bustle that make it surprising how well order is evolved out 
of the chaos, Our guns—whole batteries—thunder into tho 
Scots, and still they come on, supported by the 83rd and another 
regiment, but unbacked by artillery, ‘They woulu have been 
slaughtered had the warfare been real; but it was not, and so 
they came on, Down on our new left our cavalry mass, 
M‘Mahon draws out the 7th Hussars, bripgs them at a gallop 
up under cover of a swell, unseen by the Black Watch, and then 
heading himself his horsemen, bids his field trumpeter sound the 
charge, aud goes tearing headlong on the flank of the Highlanders, 
With wild haste they throw themselves into company squars, 
Their formation is perfect at a very trying momeat—with the 
breaths of the horses all but stirring the ostrich plumes. On come 
the 7th Hussars, charging splendidly. They are on the squares— 
it seems as if they are over them—they are certainly past them. 
But itis the whirlwind passiug over the prostrate camel. ‘The 
42nd are none the worse, and from the faces of their squares they 
spit out wicked volleys into the passing horsemen. ‘This is real 
warfare; none of your set parade work—a charge home, anda 
meeting of a charge at very short notice, in regular fighting 
fashion. ‘The 42nd are ruled by the umpires to have had the worst 
of it, because they had been so pounded by the guns before, and 
because an infantry regiment, besides the charging Hussars, was 
over against them, prepared to beat down their fire, But the 
plateau has been made good nevertheless, and it is going hard 
with Staveley. 

** Ou his left, on the open downs, a cavalry battle is raging, 
while on his right the 17th Foot are taking aud returning the tire 
of the 42ud and a battalion of the Rifle Brigade, the two lines 
blazing into each other at 200 yards’ range. Down the reverse 
slope come sweeping the enemy’s light cavalry brigade. A gallant 
show they make on the sunlit hillside. They are followed by his 
heavies—helmets and cuirasses flashing brilliantly all along the 
long splendid line. The horsemen have crept up by the mossy 
bottom between the Chobham Ridges aud Fox Hill, where they 
are now essaying to turn our left. Op come up the sweep and 
on to the ridge the 10th Hussars and 12th Lancers. Right gal- 
lantly do they gallop over the rough ground, and so quick do they 
come that they barely catch a single volley from our Horse Artil- 
lery guns. At them go the 7th Hussars in front, the 9th Lancers 
ride home on their flank. ‘The blood of the horsemen is up, ‘The 
lance- poles are down; there are angry eyes flashing from under 
the busbies; horses and men reluctantly at ten yards apart obey 
the signal to halt, And now with whom rests the advantage: 
The enemy's heavies come on in support of his light brigade, but 
at a walk, and expored to the crash of our guus, ‘Lhe Bays 
charge into their flank, and the big horsemen seem rather non- 
plussed, although still dignified. Lhe umpire gives his verdict 
that the enemy's light cavalry have succeeded, having outilanked 
M*‘Mahon’s on the right of the latter, and two guns of the loyal 
Horse Artillery are adjudicated capvured, 

‘* Meauwhile Carey had developed his attack beautifully. He 
had edged us off our position on the profile of Fox Hill. He was 


| himself all along the profile, pressing us downward with his long, 


heavily-firing liues towards the bottom of the downs by the North 
Camp station, We had changed front left back to mevt his flank 
attack; now we had still to maintain that frontage, for he con- 
tinued to press us on that face, while we had to revert with a 
portion of our division to our original front, to face the hordes 
pouring down on us from the top of the ridge recently gained by 
him. Nay, he even made more than once as if he would outflank 
us on our right. Steadily, in that fatal half-moon configuration 
of lines—formed as he was in two lines—did he drive us back, and 
yet ever back. He had the vantage-ground; we were always 
fighting up the hill; and then, once begun a downhill retreat, who 
does not know the proverbial facilis descensus Averni? What 
boots it to tell of our desperate stands, of our actual occasiovel 
rallies and temporary regaiumentof ground, of our steady, useful 
artillery fire, of the energetic efforts of our cavalry? We were 
out-manosuvred. Whoever he might be, the ci-devant Fabius 
Cunctator Carey or that béte nour ‘Dan Lysons,’ a stronger 
in hand-grips, and would 
not let us go till we were punished to the uttermost 
drop of the bitter cup. Even a foe being beaten could not with- 
hold the frank meed uf appreciation to the brilliant tactics of the 
Want of enterprise had killed us. 
We were over-contident in our position, and @ good deal too muc h 
‘all over the shop,’ that we might, as we hoped, make the fullest 
use of our whole force, As it Was, our position broke our back. 
When the trumpets sounded ‘cease firing,’ such a culmination 
was rapidly impending over us as that which drove the French 
army to surrender at Sedan. On three sides were our enemy, his 
guns pouring volleys of grape iuto our ranks, his columns of 1- 
fantry allowing us not a second of relaxation. In the line of ovr 
inevitable retreat was the railway at North Camp station—a hig’ 
bricked embankment with a single bridge under it. : ; 

“The umpires, in their consultation by the flagstaff on the 
heights, decided, of course, that Carey’s army had won, and that 
he had yirtualiy forced Aldershott.’’ 


CLOSE OF THE CAMPAIGN—GRAND REVIEW. 


Friday, Sept. 22, witnessed the close of the autumn campals® 
at Aldershott in a review of the assembled troops by the = 
mander-in-Chief, H.R, H. the Duke of Cambridge. Some $3, 00' 
a bees part in the im eh paat, tae ding f e élite of va [Ene 

orces, With a spri of tia and volunteers. 8 
Gould eosed the betiilenay OLS cassena Of the sp: ; wail’ 
the look and bearing of the Army, after its hard work of the Jas 
fortnight, left nothing to desire. The foreign officers who were 
present were loud in their expressions of admiration at the ar 
nificent appearance of the troops. A bright, clear sky, somew 
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occasionally py the clouds of dust inseparable from a | to punish the Riff pirates, and he adds that it is believed the 


jershott, added to the splendour of the martial dis- 
C 


ured 
oa witnessed a milttary pageant which has 


at 
pusy 97 the spectators 


Sultan will fulfil his promise. 
On Saturday last, the ex-Queen of Spain invited to her resi- 


IN THE TYROL. 
AMONG our Illustrations of scenes in the Tyrol and sketches of 


lay; been equalled in this country, and which, it is tobe | dence in Paris some hundreds of the notavilities of Spain devoted ie MMOLE THE mountuln villages we should scarcely exclude that 
Firely, if ever» DG fresh starting-point in our military history, to the younger branch of the Spanish Bourbons, ‘Lhe object of | WCE We publish Unis week of the old custom of lighting sigual- 
aa will prove & , the meeting was to bring about a reconciliation among the dif- lires on the hill tops during the evening of a national holiday. 
oP - —<—<—$——+ ferent members of the Royal family, and to effect a fusion of the Those blazing faggots shooting in sudden flame from tar distant 
; . Old Moderate Party with the Liberal Union attached to the Duke | CT88S 1 Auswering recognition had once a terrible signiticance, 

Foreign FJutelligence, de Montpensier. A telegram trom Paris, however, states that no | 12% they bespoke a hardy race ready to defend the rocky detiles 
reconciliation has yet taken place between the partisans of Queen | With their lives against the tyrant und the invader, In’ the old 

Isabella and the Duke de Montpensier; and, further, that such a | V4 When Hofer and the rest were leaders; and even in still older 

FRANCE. reconciliation will be very diflicult to effect. Lhe fact of M, | Mes, when Tell aud Gessner had their long struggle, the flame 

Lorraine Treaty still hangs fire. M, Thiers sub- | Thiers having ofiicially received the young Prince of the Asturias tee ® ices call to arins, aud had a blood-red glare in it. Now, 

The Alsace’ "qraught of the treaty to Baron Arnim, but up to | has given additional interest to the above movement, and caused | 1¥}8 nly @ part of the general expression of festivity ; and as the 
itted a new cnany hed not accepted the treaty so altered—said | much comment. bright glow flares on the distant peaks, which are again replied 
Wednesday Germ eon rendered necessary by the conditions ap- PORTUGAL. to by summits far more distant, the effect is strangely grand, and 
alteration BNE inal document by the Assembly. ‘The hesitation The Cortes have b Land he Boval di til Jan. 2, 1872 the traveller who witnesses it for the first time is moved by a sen- 
nded to the ip to arise from reluctance to maintain custom- Iti 6 or Ss ” een closed by Roya cp ally Fee $72. sation which is not quite akin to his preconceived notion of village 

¢ Germany 18 Deen frontier of Alsace—a measure which would bis a -_ in the meantime they will be dissolved and | festivals. It is the great extent of the demonstration that is so 
pouses OD the ore French imports into the annexed province are new elections held, GERMANY imposing, the unanimity of feeling expressed by such a simple 
pe necessary mii ‘ited quantity. ; oe. . E method through such a Vast tract of country; the sudden revela- 
restricted to & whiclt for some time have been going on between The twenty-second division of the German army, with the Crown | on of the centres of life amidst the awtul mountains whose 


se otiations W , 
Negotit Government and certain bankers were concluded last 
Prenc 


‘rhe Prussian Government has agreed to accept 
Ja DA’ vad of the indemnity 65.0,000,000f. in French 
towards P u at five, six, and seven months, payable in London 

asury and guaranteed by the associated bankers, who, of 


and gon to receive # commission upon the transaction. 
courses 4 


Si sie inistry of Marine will be transterred thither on 
‘aris. 


Oct. 1. 


Count Arnim, the German Ambassador at Paris, has lodged a 


; ith the French Government against recent 
most pan proton Germans have been maltreated. M. de 
excentes OF a plying to this protest, fully acknowledged the justice 
Remus’ jaints preferred by the German Ambassador, and pro- 
of the comps half of the French Government, that everything would 

» done re put a stop to the scandalous proceedings at Lyons and 
s yrotect the Germans there. 
vee Radical committee of Lyons has demanded that all can- 

The the Councils-General shall give in their adhesion to the 
didates to srogramme :—That they shall insist upon an income tax 
followiDg Peesive scale; the suppression of the budget of public 
upon dg with the privileges attaching thereto; gratuitous 
S eaiigt primary education to be also compulsory; reorganisa- 
ed aay f tho army and magistracy ; revision of the jury list; and 
‘ " the candidates shall, either collectively or individually, address 
ctr to the Government demanding the dissolution of the 
Assembly and & general amnesty. 

The Communist trials still continue. Rochefort has been sen- 
tenced to transportation to a fortress, with deprivation of civil 

ights, Other persons of less note have been seuteuced to simple 
transportation, to confinement in a fortified place, to fines, and 


mised, © 


Prince at its head, marched into Cassel on Mouday, aud was wel- 
comed by crowds of the inhabitants and a deputation of the 
Corporation, ‘The Burgomaster presented an address to the 
Crown Prince, and the latter delivered @ suitable reply, in which 
he eulogised the time-honoured bravery of the Hessians. ‘There 
was afterwards a review of the troops, at which the Crown 
Princess was present, 

The task ot determining the frontier between France and the 
new German provinces has been completed so far as the Meurthe 
Department is concerned, The Carisruher Zeitung says that the 
following advantages accrue to Germany trom the change :— 
1, The Grand Duchy of Luxembourg now only borders on French 
territory for a distance of little more than six English miles, 
2. in the north-west Germany guins a number of new subjects, 
who, though not numerous, ure tor the most part German ; as well 
as very important ironworks. 38, All the lmportaut strategical 
points to the west, south-west, and south of Metz, to adistunce of 
tour, five, or six leagues, together with the battie-livid uf Aug. 16 
aud 18, now belong to tue German Empire, 

The Eastern Budget learus that a circular despatch, dated 
Sept. 12, has been addressed by Count Beust to the repre- 
sentatives of Austro- Hungary abroad, ou the Salzburg mectiug, 
and that it has been communicated ty the Governments to which 
they are accredited. A similar despatch has been issued by Prince 
Bisinarck, Couut Beust's despatch remarks on the friendly rela- 
tious which have been re-established between the Sovereigns aud 
Governments of Austro-Hungary and Germany, and states that 
the conferences at Gustem and Sulzburg resulted in clearly show- 
ing an identity of interests wud wlms between those Powers. Lb 
adds that an arrangement has been arrived at by which all ques- 
tious that may arise im tuture shall be treated by the two Powers 


' yy degrees of punishment, Last Saturday the gamins 
recog ee were & before Colonel Boisdenemetz, There 
pats sixteen of them in the dock. The oldest of the lot was 
fifteen, and the youngest under eleven, Some of them had kepis 
in their hands, and all wore the trousers with the broad red ver- 
tical stripes of the National Guard. They were pale, gaunt- 
face], under-sized lads, but not ill-looking. Only two of them 
knew how to read. Four had taken their * first communion,” and 
eleven were ignorant of their birthplace, and could not say 
whether their parents were married. Colonel Boisdenemetz 
treated the younger ones very gently, and, wonderful to relate, 
let fall a few tears when he was interrogating them. A fair- 
haired boy, Who was green with sickness, wept very copiously, 
and said he would never mount a barricade again. All the 
sixteen were found guilty; but the majority of the Court being 
of opinion that they acted without discernment, the most hard- 
ened (eleven in number) were condemned to pass their minority in a 
penitentiary, and the other five were restored to their relatives. 
Rossel’s conviction had been quashed by the Court of Revision for 
irregularity, and a new trial has been ordered to take place before 
Colonel Boisdenemetz. _ = 

M. Francesque Sarcey, a preset enemy of Rochefort, writing 
in the Gaudois, a journal of Imperialist sympathies, calls upon the 
Paris press to plead the cause of the late director of barricades. 
M. Sarcey says that Ruchefort ‘‘ pays for all,’’ and expresses his 
wonder that the same sentence should have been passed upon a 
man who, if he attacked the established Government, did not 
hes'tate, at great peril to himself, to throw the trath in the teeth 
of the men of the Commune, as that which was meted out to the 
incendiary Urbain, who proposed in the Commune the law for the 
execution of hostages. 

Professorships of the German language and literature are to be 
established in every military school in France in the course of the 
present year, General de Cissey has also sent a circular to the 
heads of military colleges and to military examiners pointing out 
the insufficiency of the geographical iustauction given to cadets. 

Advices from the provinces announce a deticiency of from 
35,000,000 to 40,000,000 hectolitres in the wheat crop. This is, 
ap partly compensated by an abundant crop of barley and 
other grain. 

Advices from Kabylia state that the disarmament proceeds 
with difficulty, as the tribes briug only their bad muskets and 
hide the good ones. General Deplanque has burnt all the villages 
between Tizi, Ouzon, and Bougie, 


SWITZERLAND. 

A “Peace Congress’’ is now sitting at Lausanne which does 
not appear to be particularly peaceful. On ‘Tuesday Madame 
Andre Leo entered upon a long defence of the Commune, upon 
Which cries of ‘Down with the Commune!” ‘Down with the 
Petroleuse !"’ were raised. These were answered by shouts of 
“Down with Versailles !’’ ‘* Long live Liberty!’’ ‘The editor of 
the Estafette, who ventured to support the Commune, was 
Violently turned out of doors amid a scene of indescribable tumult 
andcontusion, The sitting wasfor the momentsuspended, The pre- 
sident requested Madame André Leo to finish her peroration. ‘Lhe 
lndy protested and descended from thetribune. Madame Delhomme 
defended Madame André Leo, and denounced as infamous the in- 
tecruption, cries, and tumult which had constrained Madame 
André Leo to descend from the tribune. Next day M. Lemonnier 
demanded that the Congress should passa withering sentence on the 
inassacres of the Commuue. The proposal was received with pro- 
louged applause. M. Gaillard, seu., thereupon attempted to 
obtain a hearing, but was opposed by a regular tumult, and cries 
: ‘Down with the Red cockade!*’? ‘Down with petroleum !”’ 
M. Gaillard retorted, “The colour of my flag is Red!’ Upon 
Which he was hissed by the audience. M. Marchand said that 
= law of hostages was justified by the state of things in 
vritzerland, This declaration was strongly protested against. 
Ch tarchand said he approved the execution of the Rev, — 
visucey. Hereupon an indescribable tumult arose, Cries of 
, {urn him out!" were raised. The President attempted to pal- 
late the statements of the last speaker, but was loudly hissed, A 
resolution condemning the Paris massacres was finally passed by 


the Assembly, 
The Kj . ITALY. 
‘ty 4 ing arrived at Venice on Tuesday evening, and was re- 
The by the authoritiesand a number of the citizens in gondolas. 
welcome offered to him by the Venetians is describea as most 


evthusiastic, Hi j i ae : cinni 
ot November, is Majesty is expected in Rome at the beginning 


in common, utter previous Cousultation, in a mauner calculated to 
maintain the peace of Kurupe. The arrangement thus coutaius 
nothing to cause anxivty to another Stute; ib 1s, on the contrary, 
a guarantee of peace to all States. 

A congress of ‘ Old Catholics’’ has been held at Munich, the 
proceedings of which, however, were private. But a public 
ineeting im connection with the congress was held last Saturday, 
at which more than 6000 persons were present, Who entuusitoli- 
cally ppplauded the speakers. Pére Hyacinthe **received quite 
an ovation.”’ In the private sittlugs of the congress the pro- 
gramme of the Old Cathouc party was adopted as a whole, with 
the following alterations:—The regular participation of the 
Catholic population iu the management of ecclesiastical affairs is 
claimed as a constitutional right. A hope is expressed of a 
gradual understanding being come to with the Protestant and 
Hpiscopal Churches, in expectation of reforms achieved with the 
aid of science and Christian civilisation, The section concerning 
the education of the clergy is altered as follows:—‘* We regard 
the artificial exclusion of the clergy from the intellectual improve- 
ment of the country, which exerts such great influence ou the 
education and moral traiuiug of the peuple, as lnghly inappro- 
priate.”’ At was also resolved to affiliate societies wherever the 
people demand it, ‘The tinal public meeting of the Congress was 
hela on ‘Tuesday, ‘Lhe priucipul public speakers were Herren 
Keinckens, Stampf, ‘Lurgermaun, aud Michelis. Herr Schuite, 
after calling for cheers tor Dr, Doilinger, resigned the presi- 
dency to Cuiet Justice Wollt, who closed the meeting with 
“*hoch’’ for King Louis, During the proceedings numerous tele- 
grams were received conveying cougratulations to the Congress. 


RUSSIA. 

According to the report of the Minister of Finance for the year 
187u, titteen million roubles of the national debt have been paid 
oit durmg that year. Nine millions only were requised tur gua- 
ranteed payments on account of railways, lusteud of twenty-nine 
Inillions us estimated, 

Russia is about to call in a number of the men now on furlough, 
in order to test the eflicacy of the new rules of mobilisation, 


TURKEY. 


Since the death of Aali Pacha great changes have been made, 
not ouly in the Cabinet, but also among the oilicials in the various 
departments of the Turkish Government. Lhese changes, 1b 1s 
said, are rather approved by the pubiic, but, as a matterot course, 
there is much aiscontent on the part of the discharged ollivials 
and their trieuds, Several members of the Couucil o1 State have 
also been disuussed, and the Couucil is uow Composed of thirty- 
five members, of whom nine are Christians. Sauk Pache hus 
been appoluted to the diflicult post of Fimauce Miuster. 


GREECE, 


The Chambers have been couvoked for Oct. 30. It is expected 
that the Grand Duchess Dagmar of Kussia will shortly pay visit 


to Athens. 
THE UNITED STATES. 


The Commissioners under the Washington treaty sat. for the 
first time on ‘luesday. The sitting was merely a formal one, 
but the business meetings of the Commission will commence 
shortly. 

‘rhe Agricultural Bureau announces that the reports received 
during the month are more favourable for the muize, but less so 
for the wheat crop, which barely reaches an average. 


INDIA. 

The assassin of Mr. Norman, Assistant Chief Justice of 
Calcutta, has been identified as a resident at a mosque in Calcutta, 
He is a uative of Cabul, and is suid to be perfecuy sane, Lhe 
trial of the assassin took place ou Thursday week. Au lmmediate 
verdict of guilty was prouounced, aud the prisover was seatenced 
to death. No fresh evidence of identification was produced, und 
the trial ovly lastea two hours. ; ; - 

On Sept. 16 the Auwer of Afghanistan appointed his son, 
Yakoob Khan, Governor of Herat, with Akbar Abwed Kuan as 
Lieutenant, Yakoob promises to send the malcontents to Cabul, 
The Furrah army is recalled. Lhe Amwver's coutideuce in Yakoub 
is undoubted, ‘Lhe revel Mohammed Keyes arrived at Kdwardes- 
abad on the morning of Sept. 21, with women, children, aud pro- 
perty, and laid down hs arus at the feet of the Deputy 
Commissioner, Eleven of the ringleaders were arrested, 


CHINA, 


separate abysses aud remote passes are thus, as ib Were, United 
into ove enormous whole by the responsive sentiments of those 
who penetrate their chasms, und make rouds of their devious 


shelviug paths, and nestle in the crevices that almost overhaug 
their immeasurable gults. 


DEPARTURE OF PRUSSIAN TROOPS FROM THE 
DISTRIGTS NEAR PARIS. 


THE LAS. DAY IN THE PLACE SAINT DENIS, 


Tue first part of the stipulation for the withdrawal of the 
German occupation has already been accomplished, All the forts 
around Paris have been given up, aud the evacuation of 
the first line of territory is completed; to be tellowed, it is be- 
lieved, by a prompt reclamation of the more distant provinces on 
the part of the French, who are already auxious tw secure the 
ridduuce of the country either by a rapid puy ment of Lhe remainder 
of the indemuity or by the adoption of w Commercial treaty with 
Germany, in cousideralion of Which certain COoucessious will be 
made ln the withdrawal of the army of occupation, 

Perhaps there have been far more remarkuble scenes than that 
presented durmg the last few hours’ sojourn of the Prussian sol- 
diers in the proviuces nearest to Paris, aud 1t would be diflicult to 
indicate the precise temper displayed either by the Gerwuns, 
who were delighted at the prospect of returning howe, or tue 
French, who were equally deliguted to get md of Laem, 

Oue of the mosv illustrative demonstrations took place at St. 
Denis, that little suburban town of which the maguiticeut cathe- 
dral is the ouly especial attraction to the visitur who travels six 
miles from the capital to see the tomb of Dagobert and ail the 
otuer remarkable monuments of the woudertul old building. 
Before quitting the town which they had held tor the past cigut 
months tue Prussian warriors thought the occusion should be cele- 
brated by a féte in the public square, and the demonstration was 


; certainly not in accordance with that consideration for the feel- 


ings Of & Vanquished people which has been said to characterise 
the German triumphs. After crowning themselves or each other 
with wreaths, they held a kiud of musical and saltatury orgie, 
which lasied all might. 

The teeliugs of the inhabitants of the town are very much 
embittered by what they auege to have been the conduct of the 
mien in their district; aud ib is declared that, so completely did 
they reguisitionise, that scarcely any property, either public or 
private, was sate from their demands, Kven the c.ocks trom the 
railway sbations Were appropriated, as well us large quantities of 
humble furpiture and other belongings; and ther rapacity 
did not stop short of removing from the lo.ts the leaden gutters 
wud irou Water-pipes, Which they sold in lots by auctiou—which, 
of course, involves the assumption thut there were to be tound 
Freuch residents nob unwilling to buy them, aud drive unpatriotic 
burgalus, On Suuday night, previous tu the nual preparatious 
for departure, the bubitwuts were surprised to see a greul giure 
of light, and on the following day it transpired that this unusual 
&ppearauce wus occasioned by 4 Bonlire of uli the least valuable 
aud also least portable articles of Luruiture that had been accumu. 
lated by the invaders, luciuding Kibchen-tubles, tubs, and other 
household utensils, which were piled oud burut im the Courtyard 
of the fort, During their occupation the Germaus have given 
concerts in the Assembly Houm of the town, for the benetic of their 
wiulitary chest; bub ib is declared that these were only at- 
tended by certain visitors who had arrived at St. Denis 
trom Paris, Quite close to the cathedral an aunounce- 
mcht Was posted up to the effect that there would be « sale 
of worn-out unilormr, defective boots, aud a large quantity 
of lead, while auother placard relerred to the disposal of elght 
horses, Which would be suid by suction, as they were Lien Useless 
to the army of occupation. Of course, tuese things were com- 
mented upon by the freuch, WhO ure aiways sutlicieutly seusllive 
to any Waut of respect tor thelr nutioual sympathics ; aud still 
more feeling was exhibited bya promiscuous sale in the public 
square Of ellects, many Of which were the result of perquisibious. 

Lhe army of occupation had attracted bv 10 # large tullowing of 
speculative dealers, especiully of tobacco werchauts, who nave 
taken their departure Low that their cusbumers Luve leit the town, 
aud the advertisements of these traders remaix Ou the closed shop 
fronts a8 wn Uupleasaul reminder to those who coutiuue vo ruil 
aguiust the Prusstaus and ali who had transactions with them ; 
aud certuilnly Lhe Lone adopred by the Parisian press ln speuking 
ot their late opponents is uot cuiculated to remove any raukung 
dislike or any uuticipation of revenge that may remuin amoug 
the people of the towus that have been invested by the victorious 
army. 


MR, GLADSTONE ON THE MINES BILL.—A gentleman at Dukinfield. 
having written to Mr, Gladstone on the delay in passing the Mines 
Keyulution Bill, bas received the following reply :—** Hawaraeu Ca-ue, 
Chester, Sept. 20, 1871,—Dear Sir,—l have read your letter with much 
interest, aud 1 entiré.y concur, as far as my knowledge goes, in the opinions 
you express us vo the kinduess of the miners in collieries to one auother. 
iudeed, their seif-devotion in times of accident and peril nuounts to 
heroisin, and may well put us toshame, It was with great regret that the 
Gouverument postponed the consideration Of the Mines Keguiauion Bill to 
nextyear, Li avy of the minerewre dissatisiied with our Conduct i do votthink 
that tceling Wouid be removed by aby proiessions or promilees 1 coud Wake 5 
und I would rather we should be judgea vy vur activus Cuan vy Our Words. 
But perhups 16 will be remembered that of five very giewt measures Lo 
whica the chief part of the last two Sersious Lave been devo.ed, (uree— 
nauwly, the lrish Lund Bid, the Eaucavion Bill, ond the Bullut Bul have 
becn mainly concerned with the welfare of the lavouring population, I am 
sure Lhey Wil juvge us fairiy, and la:k no more. You are at liverty w 
muke such Use OF this letter as you may think fit,—1 remuin, dir, your 
faivutul servant, W. &, Giadsioue.” 


SINGULAR PROPERTY OF GUN-COTTON.—In consequence of some 


expertiuents on Ube suflammability of gun-cottom by au electric spark, Dr, 


Bieekrove tried #lso Lo Web Lhis subslance with a very Combusle.e uid, 
the bisulphide of caibon, The experiment proved thal, in Luis Case, oily 
the liquid tuck fire, while tue cuilon, Which Was in ihe middie of the 
burpivg liquid, remained without alteration, resembling a block of snow 


slowly meiting ; the experiment was repeated by wetting the gun-cotton 


with ether, benzine, and wicubul, always with the same resuits anda without 


alteration in the couon. According Ww Dr. B ecekrode this is explained by 


the results said to be obtained by Professor Avel in bis researches on the 


combustion of gunpowder aud of gun-cotwn, experiments which appear to 


indicate that if some obstacle shuuid prevent the gases generated by the 
first action of heat upon the cotton from surrounding enurely the lighted 


extremity of the cot.on, the iguitionof there gases Cannot tul.ow ; and as the 
rapid and Complete cou, bustivn of the Colwwn 1s due to the bigh temperature 
produced by such ignition, the momentary CXLLCUOL Of tue Ba-e-, 1b Con 
Junction with Ube great quabuly vl heat rencered lavent @ Lhe Motbent in 
which they are lorwed, Cumpeis the gul-coblen Lo bul rlow.y, 1M au ine 
Compieie munber, similiar lo & desructive Gisiiilauon, Di, Bieekrode 
remarké also tbat w bottle fled with guu-collul Cab Ve Kop ULder & 
stratum of bisulpbide of carbon or bepzine without any danger of explosion 
in case of fire,—Mechanics’ Magazine, 


cane Nuova Roma says it has reason to believe that the Pope will 
hess Pre an important encyclical message, in which his Holi- 
the Talia express his opinion with regard to the appointment of 


2 Bishops, 
SPAIN. 
wii Panis representative in Morocco has telegraphed to the 
of War that the Government of the Sultan has promised 


A numerously-attended public meeting of the inhabitants of 
Hong-Kong was held, on Monday, at which a resolution Was 
passed unanimously deprecating the action of the local Govern- 
ment With regard to police uatvers, ‘The resolution also ex presses 
regret ut the increasing wusecurity of life aud property, aua prays 
the home Government to appoint @ commisssion to inquire Into 
the subject, 
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MR. GLADSTONE AT ABERDEEN. 

On Tuesday the freecom of the city of Aberdeea was presented 
to the Kight Hon, W. E. Gladstone, in the Mu-ic-Hall, The Lord 
Provost presided, and the hall was densely crowded, about 3v00 
persons being present. The burgess-ticket having been presented 
in due form by the Town Clerk, . 

Mr. Gladstone said: I accept with sentiments of grateful 
respect the enviable honour that has just been conferred upon me. 
But when I find my name added to the distinguished roll from 
which the Lord Provost has made a selection—l speak to you not 
without some misgiving as to the degree in which I am worthy to 
be added to such a company, and still more with much misgiving 
as to the too partial and too indulgent recital which his Lordship 
has been pleased to give of my public conduct. With regard to 
myself, my Lord Provost, I would only desire to take one piece of 
praise from that recital, You were good enough to say that the 
course of my public life had been onward and upward, I can 
truly say itis my desire that such it should be tor the future— 
onward towards the discharge, with such resolution as I may be 
able to marshal, of the public duty that my hand may find to do 
while I am permitted to continue in the service of the Crown; and 
upward in an honest, if a feeble, effort to purge myself from the 

intrusion of those lower motives which degrade the high vocation 
of a statesman. But, my Lord Provost, suffer me to pass from 
speaking of myself to speak a little of the community that I 
address, because one of the attractions which recommended to me 
the invitation you so kindly sent was the reflection that I might 
on this occasion not only visit a city full of interest, but likewise 
pay a debt which I call a debt of justice to an enlightened com- 
munity, and especially to the country of which it forms a part. 
Considered as # town, which combines the possession of its ancient 
and now united Univers.ties, with so many remarkable industrial 
pursuits, and with so much of public spirit—of which you have 
recently given a new, and what I trust will be a successful, mani- 
fes'ation in the great works by which you are endeavouring to pro- 
vide fresh accommodation for trade and shelter against the casual- 
ties of the sea—it was not merely the opportunity of visiting 
a city interesting on 80 many accounts, which made me 
glad to accept the invitation with which I have been 
honoured, but I am desirous to say that when I came here 
I knew very well—and it did not require this distinguished 
testimonial to assure me—that 1 came amongst political friends 
When 1 came to visit those who are among the very firmest of the 
many firm allies aud supportyrs, Whose energetic convictions—L 
would almost say, Sir, speaking within this city, convictions as 
solid as the yranite for which your county is famous—-whose e: er- 
getic convictions have enabled the present and former Ministries 
tv pass so many good laws for the benetit of the country at large— 
lam sure | should be forgiven in the city of Aberdeen if I forbear 
to draw a strong distinction between it and the county of Aber- 
deen, with which it is so clo-ely associated. Well, but looking 
to the year 1866-—a period when undoubtedly public spirit had 
ruuk toa point much lower than that which it generally attains 
in this tree country—tie county of Aberdeen in evil times bore a 
most emphatic testimony to the sentiments of the community by 
which it is mhabited, ‘Lhe return of Mr. Fordyce to Parliament 
was an event which raised in London and in those circles which, 
enlightened as they are, are all the better for being enlightened by 
maniteststious of provincial opinion, which caused a turill of sur- 
prise such as I can hardly ever remember, But there was another 
service—a mark. d service—that Aberdeenshire did to the country 
at that period, in the winter which separated the years of 1860 aud 

1866. Lallude to thecattle plague; and I wish to say here that which 

I have said elsewhere, in public and in private, that it was an ad- 

miirable spectacle when all over the country we were wandering 

and groping about, some proposing the most absurd measures by 
way of remedy and precaution, and others feeling themselves to 
be totally in the dark ;—it was an admirable spectacle when gentle- 
men and tarmers of the county of Aberdeen associated themselves 
together, wth nothing to rely upon except their own energy, 
except their own prudence and intelligence to devise for the ready, 
rapid, aud complete extinction of that plague a remedy which, at 
a iater period, after much ineffectual aiscussion, the Legislature 
found themselves counselled by prudence to adopt. 1 cannot 
recollect, my Lord Provost, so remarkable an example of local 
activity, self-rel ance, practicability, aud wisdom, hclding up for 
the nation a standard which that nation was ultimately glad to 
follow. And now, if ever that disease should, unfortunately, appear 


among us again, we have ouly to put into operation your remedies, | 


remedies which the county of Aberdeen taught us, with fullassurance 
that, wih the blessing of Providence, the mischief would be 
brought to a speedy and complete termination, That transac- 
tion, my Lord Provust, brings to mind the extraordinary value of 
the principles, and practice, and habits of local government, and 
local waungement of affairs i» this country. Our greut and illus- 
trious neighbour, the Freuch nation, probably never would have 
undergone the frightful calamities which it has been destined to 
¢xperience during the last tifteeu months, had its people had that 
kind of training aud acquired that kid of personal and indi- 
vidual self-reliance by which the people of this country are so 
largely distinguished, and which, formy own part, I look upon as 
one of the greatest public bless ngs that they enjoy. That is 
the kind of home rule, such as you pra-tised on the occasion of the 
cattle plague, that every manu mu-t witness with satisfaction ; and 
I must feel that it is, after all, in the energy of the individual 
character, and the sense of individual responsibility for public 
matters, aud the felicity of combiuation in our local commuuities, 
that we see laid the broad and solid basis upon which is erected 
the fabric of the national greatness. My Lord Provost, when 
you spoke of public affairs and those subjects which attract the 
public attention, the very remarkable exhibition of home rule of 
which | have spoken in the county of Aberdeen reminds me of 
another cry for home rule which is now raised across the Channel 
in Ireland, and with which Ll own I tind it not so casy to deal in a 
satisfactory manner. 1 am not quite certain what is meant in 
freland by the ery of “ Home Rule.’’ lam glad to know from the 
mouths of those who raiced that cry what it does not mean, Tuey 
have told us emphatically by their principal organs that it does 
not mean the breakivg up into fragments this United Kingdom. 
Well, that, after all, is a most important matter. This United 
Kingdom which we have endeavoured to make a united kingdom 
in heart as well as in law we trust will remain a united kingdom, 
And although, as human beings, the issues of great events are 
not in our hands, but are directed by a higher Power, yet we 
intend and mean—every one of us, both high and low—not 
those merely who meet within this hall, but those who crowd the 
streets of your city, and every city from the north to the south of 
this island—we intend that it shall remain a united kingdom. And, 
my Lord Provost, as this subject has attracted considerable atten- 
tion in the sister isinnd, I, for one, have not the slightest hesitation 
in saying that I am extremely glad that the distinguished lawyer 
who has just been returned for Limerick (Mr. Butt) has again 
found his way into Parliament. It will be an immense advantage 
in dealing with this question that its chief advocates should be 
there. 1tis in this way that in this country we deal with all poli- 
tical difficulties. Lf there are wild ideas abroad, depend upon it 
the place where they can most safely be promulgated is within the 
walis of the House of Commons, i may regret, perhaps, that a 
particular constituency seems to show a momentary sympathy 
with ideas that are very unintelligible and snpertiuous; bat pre- 
suming that that disposition exists, I say it isa great public benefit 
that the champions of any impracticable scheme should come 
before the representatives of the people in the House of Commons, 
and should there have the opportunity of stating all that they 
can state in behalf of their views, aud should there be subject to 
have these views brought to the test of discussion and of searching 
examination; and when that learned gentleman makes his appear- 
ance in Parliament, we shali be very glad—and we shall be very 
s#nxXious to do our best to discuss all about this mattcr of home rule, 
We are told that it is necessary for Ireland to close her relations 
with the Parliament of this country, and to have a Parliament of 


i iction—let me 
their own, although always speaking under the conviction 
do the adbarny this mivenens the fullest justion iver? 
speaking under the conviction, as they most emphstical y = rtd 
and | fully believe them, that the union of the kingdoms wg od 
her Majesty is to be maintained, but that Parliament 2 i 
broken up. Well, now, we shall say to this learned — em m 
“Why is Parliament to be broken up? Has Irelan 4 Bre : 
grievances? What is it that Ireland has demanded from : 0 1; 
perial Parliament and that the Imperial Parliament has Le use ie 
What are the inequalities of England and Ireland ? Idec caeaton 
I know none, except that there are certain taxes erry nel “ 
which are levied over Englishmen and Scotchmen, an h big 
not levied over Irishmen; and likewise that there are cer' ' wah Hs 
poses for which public money is freely and largely given fe - aun nd, 
and for which it is not given in Engiand or Scotland. T rs t pr 
to me to be a very feeble basis indeed for the argument w se be 
been made, by means of which, as we are told, the fabric © R14 
united Parliament of this country is to be broken up. pi be ile 
I have thus criticised the promoters of this movenient an oa wr 
voured to give expression to what I believe to be your reorry an 
the feeling of this country about it, let me say that I admit large 
allowance is to be made for our friends and fellow-countrymen in 
Ireland, Political virtues such as we have been just referring to— 
the virtues of self-reliance and practical energy—are not the 
creation of aday. The circumstances under which Ireland was 
too long governed were hostile—nay, almost fatal—to their 
growth, and, on the whole, we ought rather to be pleased that 
Ireland is as she is; for, after all, we believe this to be but a 
partial and superficial manifestation. We ought rather to be 
pleased with regard to her growing industry and her general free- 
dom from crime than to complain that she is not something better 
than she has ever had an opportunity of becoming. But if the 
doctrine of “Home Rule’”’ is to be established in Ireland, I pro- 
test, on your behalf, that re will be just as well entitled to it in 
Scotland; and, moreover, | protest on behalf of Wales, in which I 
live a good deal, and where there are 800,000 people who to this 
day, such is their sentiment of nationality, speak hardly anything 
but their own Celtic tongue—a larger number than speak the 
Celtic tongue, I apprehend, in Scotland, and a larger number than 
speak it, L apprehend, in Ireland. I protest, on behalf of Wales, 
that they are entitled to Lome rule there. Can any sensible 
man—can any rational man suppose that at this time of day, in 
this condition of the world, we are going to disintegrate the great 
capital institutions of this country for the purpose of makiug 
ourselves ridiculous in the sight of all mankind and crippling 
any power we possess for bestowing benefits through legis- 
lation on the country to which we belong? One word 
more only, my Lord Provost, on this subject, and it is this: 
People say that we have tried to conciliate Ireland, and that we 
have failed. 1 do not admit that Ireland is not going to be con- 
ciliated; but I say this—that we must always keep in mind that 
there is a higher Jaw to govern the actions of Parliaments and of 
politicians than the law of conciliation, good as that law may be. 
We desire to-conciliate Ireland. We desire to soothe the wounded 
feelings and the painful recollections of her people. We desire to 
attach her to this island inthe silken cords of love. But there 
was a higher and a paramount ait in the measures that Par- 
liament had passed, and that was that-it should do its duty—set 
itself right with the national conscience, withthe opinion of the 
world, and with the principles of justice; and when that is done 
I say fearlessly that, whether or not couciliation at once 
realised, the pusition of this country is firm and invulnerable. 
But now, my Lord Provost, let me come to the question wh 
touches you—I will not say more nearly, for nothing can touch 
Scotland and England more nearly than the condition of Ireland— 


but which touches you more specially than that on which | have 


just spoken. You have referred, Sir, in your opening addregs, in 
words of the utmost moderation, to the state of Scotch legislation, 
Weil, lam very glad of having, at the commencement of these 
remarks, endeavoured to discharge, at least by acknowledgment, 
a debt to the city and county of Aberdeen. 1 am very glad that 
you have given me an opportunity of so far discharging a debt to 
Scotland as it can be done by an endeavour frankly and fairly to 
explain what I take to be the true state of the case in respect to 
the discharge of Scotch legislative business, There has been one 
solution offered, ladies and gentlemen, which I trust and believe 
is not the true one. It has been said by persons who I think have 
not been very kind nor very wise—it has been said, ab any rate— 
that we have neglected Scotland because we knew that Scotland 
was safe. ‘That is something like two lines in an old poem, in 
which a lady speaks :— 
To him who I do know to love me best, 
He shall be sure to have my favours least, 

Allow me to assure you that that is not the principle upon which 
these matters have been managed atall. I do not require to tell 
you to dismiss such a phantom from your minds, because I am per- 
fectly sure that it has never entered your minds, The state of the 
ease, I think, may really be put before you thus: I admit at once, 
without the least hesitation, that the present condition of the action 
of Parliament in regard to Scotch business is unsatisfactory ; that 
we have not been able to deal as promptly as desired with several 
subjects of interest to the feelings of Scotland, and material to its 
welfare. But now let us see what business Parliament has really 
been doing. If Parliament has not been transacting Scotch busi- 
ness, at least you will admit that it has not been idle, One hundred 
and fifty hours the House sat during the Session after midnight— 
not before midnight; and that will give you an idea of what is 
sometimes called in general terms ‘‘ precious time ;’’ but if Par- 
liament has not been busy with Scotch business, neither has it 
been busy with English. The chief measures it has passed—the 
chief measures the House of Commons has endeavoured to deal 
with—are no more English than they are Scotch. ‘Lhe abolition 
of purchuse in the Army is a subject that touches alike all the 
three kingdoms, Nay, my Lord Provost, when I think that, upon 
the whole, owing to the advantage of traditional and long-estab- 
lished education, capacity is more fully and generally developed 
in Scotland than perhaps in either of the other two countries, and 
as the purpose of the abolition of purchase in the Army is to open 
to capacity advantages heretofore, in a considerable degree, en- 
joyed by the wealthy, I may even say that the abolition of 
purchase is a subject peculiar to Scotland. The abolition of 
tests in the Universities is undoubtedly, in its first 
aspects, an English question. Is there anyone in this 
room who will say it is not a Scotch question also, or that 
Scotchmen do not take the greatest iuterest in having the 
path made perfectly free? Particularly as belonging to 
a Presbyterian country, Scotchmen take an interest in having 
access made perfectly clear to those noble, ancient, and, still more 
valuable institutions, The law relating to trades unions is not an 
English subject more than a Sevtch one. The abolition of the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act as a vindication of principles of religious 
liberty had no relation to England more than it had to Scotland, 
And, lastly, among the greater measures which the House of Com- 
mons passed during the Session, the bill introduced into Parlia- 
ment forthe protection of the voter was certainly a subject which 
applies just 1s much to you, and it is ove in which you take just 
as deep anil lively an interest as that which is felt by the people 
of England, If I Speak of legislation particularly English, you 
will tind it is just in the same condition as legislation peculiarly 
Scotch. But if we are in misfortune and can’t get out of it, there 
is a kind of consolation in finding that we have companions, There 
was @ very important measure with regard to the licensing of 
public houses—specially English—that could not be passed. ‘There 
was a very valuable measure relating to local taxation—specially 
English—that could not be passed. There was a very impertant 
measure relating to the recoustruction of the courts of justice, 1 a6 
not refer to the buildings, but to the courts them+elves—and this 
measure could not be pursed ; and, if the Scotch Kducation Billis for 
the present, unfortunately, still in the limbo of uncompleted pro- 
jects, you will at least admit that it lies there in tolerably good com- 
pany. Still 1 admit that England has got its Education Bill, and, 


that béing so, Scotland has the very strongest dia tots. 
dealing with that subject which the Imperial interest will Carliggt, 
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same bones and sinews, the same nerves an, 
as the members of Parliaments in other countries, you 
upon the whole, had reason to complain of being indo| 
served, But 1 admit, at the same time, that we have at "ently 
to contend with @ great pressure of difficulties. Partly the oe 
been temporary difficulties, and I won’t refer to those which bl 
the temporary difficulties of the last Session, If there won '® 
any time anything vexatious in the language and coy, be at 
which members of the Government were the object, when 5 
come to assemblages such as this, and when they witness tho i 
dulgent, the over-indulgent, interpretation put on their acts ‘ties 
are amply vindicated and repaid. But, besides these temporary 
Gifficulties, there are real difficulties of the most serious kind rd 
the discharge of the work of legislation, and on this account, 
that the estimate fornied by society of the proper subjects of Jepi.’ 
lation is totaily different from that which it was even in gis 
younger days. The sinount of demand upon Parliament—t}., 
province marked out by public opinion for legislation—is great} 
tnlarged, and that which was, even when my life began’ «ac, 
sufficient for the strength of the House of Commons is how grown 
to such a height and mass that that strength is insufficient to meet 
it. You know, my Lord Provost—and this intelligent ‘compan 
well knows, without my entering into detail—to what Subjects H 
refer. But, generally I would say that Parliament is now ex. 
pected to regulate the relations between the different classes, ang 
to provide for public wants and against public evils of descriptions 
that were formerly believed to be altogether beyond its competence 
and power. Legislation upon labour—labour in all its relations— 
these are topics which, in a few words, contain the key to a vast 
mass of work waiting to be done, and which it has not been found 
possible to overtake, There is no doubt that the question 
of improving the machinery of Parliament with the view 
to the more effective despatch of public business is be. 
coming more and more one of the serious questions of the day 
For Englishmen, Scotchmen, Irishmen, ana Welshmen, for us all, 
it is most important that we should be able, if we can, to devise 
some improved ornare in that respect ; and if it be possible 
for Parliament, without breaking up its vigour and unity of action 
and its paramount authority, to arrange to readjust its machinery 
in such a way as to give greater facility and expedition in tle 
dispatch of those large portions of its business which are either 
local, or social, or non-political, there can be no doubt that the 
accomplishment of that object will be matter of the highest 
interest and importance to the community of the three kingdoms, 
Now, my Lord Provost, having tendered to you my apology with 
respect to what we have left undone, I feel that, let Parliament 
do what it will, the catalogue of its omissions must always be a 
long one. I can promise nothing on the part of my colleagues 
and myself save our earnest and good intentions and our desire to 
pursue the public good with a single eye, knowing that the 
vi mn in which we are engaged is a high and noble vocation, 
every act of duty manfully done brings with it its own 
but that, even if it did not so bring its own reward, we 
ve ample consolation in testimonies rendered to 


us b Logg gorrtonarey Having said this for myself, my 
Lord Provos' 1-conclude by repeating my respectful and 
grateful for the honour to-day conferred upon me, and by 


assuring you that nothing can be more acceptable to my feelings 
than the reference you were d to make to my connection 
with Scotland. Not a drop, Of blood runs in my veins except 
Scotch blood, and a large, of my heart ever has belonged, 
and will ever belong, to Scotland. I conclude, then, my Lord 
Provost, heartily wishing prosperity and happiness in all its enter- 

rise and in all its industry—in all its public spirit and in all its 
earning and pursuits—in all that touches this world and in all 
that touches the world to come—prosperity and happiness to the 
grand old city of Aberdeen (Great cheering). 


WRECKS IN 1870. 

Tue yearly return of wrecks and casualties on the coasts of 
Great Britain and Ireland for 1870 has just been issued, and fur- 
nishes several particulars of general interest. The number of 
wrecks, casualties, and collisions from all causes on and near the 
coasts of the United Kingdom and in the sitrrounding seas 
reported in 1870 was 1502, or 612 less than the number reported in 
1869, and less than were reported in any year since 1864. Few 

ales of remarkable force and duration occurred during the year 
870, and to this may be chiefly attributable the redaction in the 
uumber of wrecks and casualties, ‘The most serious gale of the 
year commenced on Oct, 12, and upon that and the following day 
ninety-nine shipping disasters are reported to have occurred. The 
direction of the wind during the two days was from 8. E. westerly 
toN.W. The other serious gales in 1870 were from §.W. to W. 
in January, from E.N.E, to 8, in February, from N.}. to E. in 
March, and from S. to W.S.W. in May. Westerly gailes are far 
more destructive than those from the east, the most destructive of 
all being those from south-west, H 

The number of ships lost or damaged in the 1508 wrecks, 
casualties, and collisions reported was 1865, representing’ * Ts!S~ 
tered burden of upwards of 404,000 tons, The number) ° ships 
wrecked in 1870 wasless than the numberin 1869 by 729. Thapwaber 
of ships was in excess of the number of casualties reported use 
in cases of collision two or more ships are involved in one ¢ asualty. 
Of the 1865 ships 1552 are known to have belonged to Great 
Britain and its dependencies, with British certificates of r¢s!*tY; 
and 271 are known to have belonged to foreign countries «ud 
states. Of the remaining forty-two country and employment are 
unknown. Of the British registered ships 1101 are employed / 
the British coasting trade and 451 in the (over sea) foreib™ and 
home trade, Of the vessels belonging to foreign countrit® and 
states fourteen employed in the British coasting trade me? with 
casualties, 

‘The returns show that the number of lives lost from wit 
casualties, and collisions-on or near the coasts of the United Kile: 
dom in 1870 was 774. ‘This is 159 less than were lost in 1869, ant 
is also less than the number in any year since 1865, ‘The lives 
lost in 1870 were from 124 ships; ninety-nine of these were lade™ 
vessels, eighteen were in ballast, and in seven cases it is not know? 
whether the vessels were laden or light; 111 of these ships wen 
entirely lost, and thirteen sustained partial damage. Of the 7! 
men who perished 105 were in vessels that foundered, 112 throu g" 
cases of collision, and 467 in vessels stranded or cast ashore; t2° 
remaining number (ninety) were lost from various causes, such ® 
by being washed overboard in heavy seas, by explosions, Xc. 

The greater number of the wrecks occurred on the east coa’ » 
701, or nearly a half of the whole, being counted to it. Thew i 
coast comes next, being responsible for 412; while the south co” 
counts 148, the Irish coast 163, and north and west of Scotland, 4" 


THE HURRICANES IN THE WEST INDIES.—A preliminary meeting of 
the citizens was held, on Tueséay, in the Mansion House—the Lord Mayor 
in the chair—to consult on the best menns of relieving the distress occ 
stoned by the late hurricane at Antigua and other West India islands. 
statement by the Bishop of Antigua, describing the awful effects of t« 
hurricane and the wide-spread calamity it had occasioned, was read to + \® 
meeting, snd it was agreed unanimously to open subscriptions for the re: “ 
of the sufferers at once, and to hold a public meeting on the eubject, uve 
Tuesday, at the Mansion House, 
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THE NEXT SEASON. 


rseems but yesterday that the journals were full of the 

,] talk about the deserted state of London, the silence in 
a .n-row, the sportsman’s chances on the moors, the hotel- 
cea pills in Switzerland, and the gencral languor of 
British humanity when “ the season”’ was over. There had 
peen late-sitting Houses, but everybody was at last dismissed 
holiday, and the turn of tke large gooseberry and the 
shower of frogs Was come. But within the last week all this 
is changed, and everybody has been exclaiming that the 
winter is upon us again, and that the time for buckling to at 
the desk, and the exchange, and the dock-side has re- 
iumed. This was rather early, especially after so extended a 
“season” as the last; and October is, perhaps, the finest 
holiday month of the year, when the weather is of the usual 
kind. But, with trees prematurely stripped, and early 
gres in the reluctant grate, what shall we do? It is all 
very well to talk of buckling to; but we expected a longer 
rest—a rest in imagination at the least. We might be work- 
ing quietly and half under the rose; but as yet the noise of 
labour was barely heard, and all the world and his wife were 
not quite understeod to be back from their autumn trip, 
theoretically ready for anything, but in reality rather sullen 
at having to put the nose tothe grindstone once more. Well, it 
is just possible that the journals have been @ little too hasty. 
Atte ra long spell of east, the south wind is upon us again, with 
humid skies but a warmer sun.: The fire is irksome; the 
trees, last week so brown and dusty, look green once more 
under the rain; and “Golden October”? may be upon us, as 
of old. Even for those whose holiday is over, the 
vase of holiday—a sort of lyric emotion of gaiety and rest 
proper to the season—is not quite gone, And yet the nights 
lengthen, the winds strengthen, and our winter work is 
upon us. 

In fact, we have no sooner said good-night to one season 
of work than another is at the door to which we must say 
good-morrow. Yet in every department of activity it seems 
as if there were more regard paid, and we believe there is, 
to the need of occasional rest. It may be doubted if, on 
the whole, the god Holiday ever had more worshippers than 
Mr. Ruskin, and others of the school— 
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he has now, 
“praisers of the days that are done’ 
aud machinery, and modern politics, and write up this, that, 


or the other medizvalism ; but a mist is over their eyes, | 


Never did workers toil so hard as in the Middle Ages. As 
we tum over the leaves of the quaint illuminated manu- 
scripts of the fourteenth century, and read of feast, and 
dance, and Church holidays, and troubadour, and 
“jongleur,” and Fool, we are apt to fancy that the yoke sat 


lightlier on the necks of our “ forbears’’ than it does on | 


ows. But alittle study dispels the illusion, and we find 
plenty of hard facts to prove that in those days the labourer 
worked harder, fared worse, and had fewer holidays than 
now. The feast-days of the Church, which show so well in 
bright red-letter, were not for him; and, on the whole, 
though money went farther, and it was easier to kecp pigs 
and poultry, the means of full and wholesome life were not 
at the beck and call of the majority of the industrious poor, 
while a hundred modern adjuncts to bare plenty were utterly 
wanting, 

These are not times for self-complacency, and things are 
quite as bad as they need be in our own time with the 
majority of toiling men and women. But, whatever subject 
may come to be shelved in the coming scason or any suc- 
ceeding one, that of the condition of the “ industrial” classes 
wil not. There is abundant evidence—Mr. Gladstone's 
speeches at Aberdeen show a keen sense of it—that the 
question of the entire welfare of “thé toiling millions,” as 
they are called, will remain a burden on the heart of the 
World till it is answered. And answered it will be, unless all 
the long-cherished hopes of the race are a jest. ‘To do 


What we can, each in his way, to hasten the answer will be 
the work of the coming season; and one thing is clear— 
Political reactionists will have to gnaw the file a little while 
longer. This nation is not yet tired of Mr. Gladstone. Her 
Majesty is not likely to send for the Marquis of Salisbury or 


Mr, Gathorne Hardy. 


Mes DISRAELI AT HOME,—Mr, 
ealth dinner of the Hughenden Horticultural Society, In propo 
regret fale, oucen the right hon, gentleman spo 
and ex elt at the illness under which her Majesty 
enbressed an earnest hope for the speedy recov ry 0! 
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and priiclt Wish that a reign which bad 
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WE shall have no decrease in the Estimates next Session. If | 
any of your readers have laid the flattering unction to their souls | 
that we shall, let them get rid of the illusion. The Civil Service | 
Estimates increase, will increase, must increase every year. You 
may here aud there lop off some trifling sums; ‘but still the 
aggregate cost of home government increases and must increase, 
No Government, however strongly inclined to economy, can keep 
down these Civil Service Estimates. In every direction reforms 
are demanded—reforms in the administration of the law, sanitary 
reforms, more efficient inspection of mines, factories, schools, 
&e.; and all these reforms must swell the Civil Service 
Estimates. Well, then, turn to the Army and Navy Esti- 
mates. They, as compared with what they were twenty years 
ago, are alarmingly high; but, high as they are, it is almost cer- 
tain that they willincrease. The Zimes says that we can bring 
400,000 efficient soldiers into the field ; and if that be so, the most 
scared alarmist will not probably demand more. But then much 
is wanted still to equip perfectly this grand army. All the critics 
of the late mimic battles agree on this point; and as I read their 
criticisms all hope of diminished Army Es:imates faded away, 
It is said that the campaign just closed will cost the country a 
million, and I should not be surprised to learn that this is true. 
Weil, this campaigning is to be repeated annually. Then there 
goes, in one item, another million a year, The cost of our Army 
is now between fourteen and fifteen millions a year. What will 


| through the novels of Sir Walter Scott, 
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e “The Fortunes of Nigel’’ 
and * Kenilworth’? were attacked tirst, and now comes the turn 
of * tvanhoe."’ The wealth of dramatic situation in this story 
has mystified the author, aud Lam sorry to say his adaptation 18 
not up to his usual mark, nor is the acting tempting enough to 
draw all London to Drury Lane. Miss Neilson as Rebecca is 
perhaps the best, but even her acting is not so striking as for- 
merly. Mr, Phelps as Isaac of York is positively bad, and it is 
wonderful to me how an audience can applaud such a very indif- 
ferent performance. Bad again as Gurth is Mr. M‘Intyre, an 
actor who was much applauded at one time, but has done nothing 
of late years to justify the excessive praise. He over-acted pain- 
fully, and introduced ‘all the worst faults of the old ranting school. 
Bad—very bad—also was Miss Fanny Addison as Ulrica. 1t would 
have been better to have thrown up such a part than to have to 
struggle against it night after night, For the rest, Mr. Chatterton 
appears to have gone the round of the provincial theatres, and 
selected the most incompetent actors. A foreigner would rather 
open his eyes at this moment if he were escorted to our national 
theatre. 1 trust this is not supposed to be national acting. But 
failing to find good acting elsewhere (I mean in plays which are 
broad and bold, and as such a: tractive to all classes), it is possible 
that the public will rush to see the Drury-Lane show, which, as 
a show, is simply magnificent, It combines the attractions of a 
circus with the sparkle of a melodrama, and those who enjoy a 
play with their eyes simply, and deaden the ears and the under- 


it be five years hence? Well, it cannot be helped. It is not the 
fault of the Government. The nation will have a large standing 
army—an army, in my opinion, far larger than is necessary—and 
must pay for it. 

“But how is it that our Army costs so much more than the 
Prussian army, which is so much larger than ours?’’ Well, does 
the English army cost more than the Prussian army, if we deduct 
from our Estimates the expense of sending our soldiers ail over the 
world? The Prussian army, no doubt, costs the Government far 
less than our Army costs our Government. But what does it cost 
the people? Let me explain what I mean. Suppose a hundred 
German artisans, twenty years old, each capable of earning 30s. a 
week, called to serve their three years in the army. The cost of 
these hundred men to the Government would for keep and cloth- 
ing certainly net be more than a third of 30s. each. But to the men 
the cost would be 30s. each, minus what they would have had to 
pay for their own keep and clothing Iwill give you an anecdote 
which willfurtherillustratewhat I mean. SomeyearsagolI met with 
a young Prussian soldier on guard, or rather in the guard-room, 
in the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, who spoke English so well that I 
asked him where he learned the language. ‘‘Oh!’’ he said, ‘I 
live in London. Iam acabinetmaker, and when I am at home 
I work in Tottenham-court-road; but I am now serving my time 
in the army.’’ I forget how long he said he had to serve; but 
suppose it was only six months, his cost to the Government, it is 
easy to see, was trifling when compared to the money which he 
had to sacrifice, When, then, we speak of the Prussian system as 
a cheap system, we must bear in mind that, though cheap to the 
Government, it is heavily expensive to the people. Hitherto I 
have been speaking of the Prussian army when it is on the peace 
establishment. But what is the cost to the people when war 
breaks out — when artisans have to leave their work, traders their 
shops, farmers their farms? We may probably learn what the 
German Government had to pay for the French wars. What the 
people had to pay besides will never be known. Itisincaleulable. 
And so, my grumbling friends, it comes to this—if you will have a 
large army you must, one way or another, pay for it heavily ; 
and you have to consider which is the best way: to pay a heavy 
income tax by way of commutation for service, or serve your- 
selves. If you should choose to serve, you may have to pay a 
lighter income tax; but, as I have shown you, you will find that 
you will, in the end, have to pay a much larger sum than your 
commutation tax. ; 

I have said so much about the Army that I can afford but little 
space to notice the Navy. It might be thought that our Navy is 
almost strong enough. We have a fleet, the /imes lately told ns, 
capable of holding its own against the united navies of the 
world. Surely, then, we need not build many more ships. We 
are, though, building more ships, and at present nothing in | 
| that direction will be saved. Further, Mr. E. J. Reed, the late | 
| Chief Constructor of the Navy, has started another hare. | Oar 
naval officers, it seems, do not know how to navigate the ships of 
these days; know little or nothing about them; and, as to the 
motive power of the ships, the engines, the very stokers in the 
hold know more about them than the officers. This is rather | 
alarming, and, of course, something must be done, and promptly, 
to remedy this evil. Mr. Reed recommends that Gree uwich Hos- 
pital should be turned into a Naval University ; and this is nots 
bad idea, but it will cost a heap of money to gct the idea realised, 
Another million, one would say ; in short, one cannot hope just 
yet to see the Navy Estimates decreased, 


that admirable letter in the Times of Tuesday on “‘ the new | 
Blnbeck for the People,” Mr. Holyoake says:—‘‘ When the 
former volume had appeared, Lord Clarendon, whose interest in | 
public progress included a desire for thoroughness in the means 
he adopted to forward it, inquired of the person who suggested the 
series whether there were any respects in which future reports 
might be improved.” In this paragraph Mr, Holyoake has 
modestly concealed what the world, L think, ought to know. The 
fact is that it was Mr. Holyoake himself who tiret sugg¢ sted to 
Lord Clarendon that her Majesty's diplomatic and consular 
agents might be employed to get up the information which we 
now have in these new Bluebooks for the people. Aud, not 
only did Myr. Holyoake suggest the idea, but, as we ra 
see, he it was who drew out for Lord Clarendon a syl- 
labus of what was wanted. Let, then, due honour be 
given to Mr. Holyoake. Two things have not a little sur- 
prised me in considering this matter. First, the evident pleasure 
with which his Lordship received the suggestion, and the prompti- 


| twelve cays after she was beached 


standing, will find much to admire in * Rebecca.” As far as the 
mechanical side of the story is concerned, nothing could be better ; 
and, in spite of all the drawbacks, I shall not be surprised to see 
Drury crowded until Christmas, 


As a critic remarks, ‘‘some demon has whispered into the ear”’ 
of Mr. Richard Mansell, and persuaded him to take the HoLBoRN 
and produce a translation of ‘* Kean,’ a wild play, written by 
Alexandre Dumas, in which the great actor is represented as an 
abominable profligate. The tone of the play, from the actor point 
of view, is vicious aud bad; though, merely looked at as a romance 
for the stage, it has some good dramatic points. Mr. Swinburne 
enacts Kean ; but the acting all through is beneath criticism, ‘The 
Holborn is a most unlucky theatre, and I fear that its fortunes 


will not change under the present management or with the present 
unfortunate play. 


The Gaizty has been lucky enough to obtain a nice bright 
little extravaganza, by Mr. Alfred Thompson, founded on 
‘‘Cinderella,”’ which is beautifully put on the stage, and musically 
treated by M. Emile Jonas, The music is really very charming, 
and now that this pretty piece is being played with ‘The 
Serious Family,”’ a capital comedy, the Gaiety will decidedly not 
lack support. 


THE WRECK OF THE MEGARA. 

_Tue Admiralty hag received despatches explanatory of the 
circumstances under which the Megera was lost on St. Pauwl’s 
Island, and the measures taken for the succour aud rescue of the 
crew and passengers. The loss of the ship is described in the fol- 


lowing despatch from Acting-Lieutenant Lewis IT. Jones, dated 
Batavia, Aug. 7:— 


Sir,—I have the honour to report to you that her Majesty's ship Megara 
Was run on shore on St. Paul's Islund on Monday, June 19, in a sinking 
state, and that 4]l hands are saved and landed, with provisious and stores, 

The circumstances under which the Megira was ron on shore are as 
follow :—On June 8, on the voyage from the Cape to Sydney, a leak was 
reported, but was for several days kept under by hand-pamps and balipg. 
On or about June 14 the leak became more serious, and the water gained 
on the pumps. Steam was then used, and by the aid of the main steam- 
pumps the water was kept in check. 

it was determined to steer for St. Paul’s I.land in order to examine the 
ship, where she arrived and anchored on Saturday, June 17, A survey was 
then held, and a diver went down to examine the leak. A hole was dis- 
covered worn through the centre of a plate, about 12 ft, abaft the main- 
mast and about 8ft. from the keel, port side, besides other serious injuries 
in the immediate vicinity of the leak. 

On Sunday morning, June 18, the report of the survey was sent in. 
was Considered unsafe (0 leave the anchorage, | rovisions aud stores were 
then landed. On Monday forenoon, June 19, weather being very stormy, 
and being unable to keep the ship im position, having camiea away and 
lost three anchors since first anchoring, and being unable to carry on the 
work of landing provisions on account of the st.rmy weather, it wus deter- 
mined to beach the ship. At about one p.m, the ship was run full speed on 
to the bar, and remainedthere. She soon af erwards filled up to the main 
deck aft at high water. The work of linding provisions and saving cargo 
was then continued, end a portion of the men and (fiiccrs landed in 
charge of the same ‘The ship was not entiicly abandoned for about ten or 
I was ordered by Captain Thrupp to 
hold myself in readiness to in:ercept any passing vessel, and communicate 
intelligeuce to the senior naval: flicer at any pore at which I should arrive. 
1 left the i-land on sunday, July i6, in the Ducct vess:] Aurora, Caprain 
Visser, owners Gcedkoop and Co, Amsterdam, and arrived ab courabaya 
on Avg 2, when | communicated with the senior naval officer in China and 
Consul at Batavia, 

Up to the time I left the island about eighty tons of cargo for Syducy 
had been saved, and divers were still employed recovering it. Meu and 
officers were living uuder canvas, and all are well. They had provi-ions to 
last, on half allowance, till the beginning of November, with the exception 
of bread, flour, tea, and sugar, of which they were very short, men being on 
40z. of bread per day. 

Water was vb‘ained from the summit of the hill during the rainy seascn, 
but could not be depended upon, I: is considered impo-sible to render the 
ship (it for furiher service, 

Tarrived at Batavia this day (Aug. 7) and proceed to St. Paul's by Engli-h 
merchant-steamer Oberon, Captain Burgoyne, chartered by the Aciing 
Consul, with necessury provisions for men, 

Mr. W. T. Fraser, the British Consul at Batavia, wriling on 
Aug. 14, states that, in accordance with the instructions he had 
received from the Admiralty by telegraph, he chartered the Britirh 
stuawer Oberon for St. Paul's with provisions, and Lieutenant 
Jones sailed in her on Wednesday, Aug. 9. 

The Oberon (he continues) is a fine eteamer of 1022 tons register, and 
will probably make the voyage to St, Paul's, under favourable circum- 
stance-, AL an average speed of ten knots an hour, She asiied tor S:. Paa ‘3 
at daylight on Wednesday morning, avd is exyected to reach her destination 
in less than a fortnight. The peremptory nature of your telegram leit no 
other course open to me than to charter at once, if any suitable 
ve-sel was obtainable; and the only chcice [ had was between 
the Oberon and a steamer of the Netterlands Iadian Steam Naviga- 


It 


e with which he got the suggestion carried out. 
es = twee was a good deal of red tape in the way; but, if 
go, it must have been cut through with a blow. True, a 
prised—most agreeably surprised—when I came to look ens ese 
Bluebooks, to discover that these reports are written bo 4 re- 
markable ability—I might say, surprising ability. I had ~ 
notion that we had abroad diplomatic and consular agents capable 
of doing euch work in go eflicient and so interesting a manner. 


n the world must have noticed that if 
good man stumbles 
yes of a censorious 


All who have lived long i i 

a wise man makes one or ap Pigg ge yd * 

the mistakes of the one in the e 

pane Fite ws stumblings of the other effectually damage the 

character of the one for vielem OF ha ca ae Doge 8 - 

vi is A,’ you say to a friend. ‘‘ Yes,’” he rephes; 

vill never qutove that foolish blunder which he made.’’ “A good 

man is B.”” “Good man do you call him? What, then, did you 

never hear of that sad affair with— ¢’? &e, Such is the world; i 
this is how the world is acting towards the Government. — 

Governwent has certainly committed several mistakes ; but when 


tion Company. I fixed on the former, as it was eminently qualified 
to perform rartiefactorily the service requi:ed. At the eame time, f regret 
that the board did not leave me any discretionary powers, especially as it 
was known that Lieutenant Jones was on the way up from Sonrabaya, and 
could inform me preci-ely as to urgency in the matter, Had thie been 
done, I mcst certainly should noc have considered myself justifi-d in 
incurrivg the above great expenditwe, as Lieutenant Jones vas of opinion 
that the few days elapsing between tbe arrivals of the Oberon and Rinaldo 
at St. Panl’s would not in any way have cifected the condition of the officers 
and mon of the Megera, 1 supplied by the Oberon all the provisions that 
Licutepant Jones thought necessary, consisting of biscuit, flour, sugar, 
yams, onions, and pumpkins ; while the Captain of the Oberon agreed to 
supply to the islana tea, beef, and pork, rhouid the Paymaster of the Megara 
require them. Lieutenant Jon:s writes you all particulars concerning tho 
lose of the Megara and the condition of che mn on the island, Captain 
Thrupp’s letter reporting the disaster was unfortunately not in the bag 
when Lieutenant Jones hurriedly leit the island; but it wili go for ward ia 
the Oberon, which is bound to London direct. ‘The Rinaldo arrived on 
Tuesday, the Sih inst., and, in terms of your telegram of the 8th inst., pro- 
ceeded on the 10th at mid-day to St. Paul's with further provisions, anu to 
convey to Singapore Captain Thrupp and witnesses for the court-martial. 
[ regret that your telegram re.ched me too late to inform Lieutenant Jones 


i at things it has achieved since it came into 
office, Se ad oss nines appear! but still there are the 
mistakes and many of the Liberal party, it would seem, — 
a termined to gee nothing but them. sometimes wish that 
Gladstone might be forced to dissolve Liars gt = be bn 

s i ‘ome in, if the country be so minded. e Libera 
Cony has forgotten what Conservative rule is, let them Lave it 


again for & time. 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. - 

to play has come out at Drury Lanr; the great spectacle 

to tune “al ‘Took forward at Christmas time has been pro- 
duced, and I hope that it will repay the enormous outlay . Mr. 
Fr B. Chatterton and Mr. A. Halliday are steadily working 


of this, and a telegram I dispatched to Anjer aiso most unfortanately arrived 
there an hour afver the Oberon had passed 


n the employ of market-gardeners were, on Tuesday, 
ch, for Haiog without reins, sleeping in Ps 
1 jeaded that they were over-wor , an 

igh gt t been in bed for cight weeks, The 
insist upon their employers 


SEVERAL MEN i 
summoned, at Wool wi 
and similar offences. 
one of them stated that be bad no’ 
magistrate advised the men by combine and 
ellowirg them proper hours of rest. 

EP T a -t amoun ed te 

Tue EXCHEQUER RECEIPTS from April 1 to Saturday la-t amo eh din 


:—Fi 5 9,810,009 ; 

°0.217,000, derived as follows: From customs, £9,810, 15, exclee, 

ea £00 | stamps, £4,587,000; taxes, £376,000; income tax, £ 1,867,000 5 

Post Office, £2,062,000; telegraph cervice, £170,000 ; Crown lands, £13,000 5 
, £2, 


ject neous, £2,319,000, The payments in the eame period were 

£35. meni ‘The baluvce iu the Bank cf Engi.nt on the 23rd inst, was 

£1,650,889, and in that of Ireland £1,490,725, 
{ 
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OPENING OF THE MONT CENIS TUNNEL: THE GUESTS PROCEEDING TO THE BANQUET ON THE RETURN OF THE FIRST THROUGH TRAIN TO BARDONNECCHIA. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
THE QUEEN, though progressing favourably, is still unable to leave the 
castle. 
THE PRINCESS OF WALES, With ber children, arrived at Marlborough 
House from the Continent on Wednesday morning. 


Tur KING OF PORTUGAL has conferred the decoration of the Order of 
Christ on Sir Julius Benedict. 


THE QUEEN has again shown her especial patronage of the Earlswood 
Asylum for Idiots by presenting the sum of 500 gs., to entitle her Majesty to 
the presentation of a second child to the asylum during her Majesty's life. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AND PRINCE ARTHUR arrived at Perth on 
Tnesday morning, the former en route for Abergeldie and the latter for 
Gordon Castle. 


THE PRIME MINISTER, in declining an invitation to Glasgow, writes to 
say that he intends to visit his constituents at Greenwich this autumn, and 
that he does not propose to go elsewhere for the purpose of any public 
manifestation or reception. 


HERR STAMPFLI has accepted the appointment of Swiss member of the 
Court of Arbitration on the Alabama question. 


THE EDINBURGH WATER TRUSTEES have agreed to reduce the domestic 
water rate from 8d. to 7d. in the pound, 


Two MORE EXPLOSIONS took place at the ruins of the Stowmarket gun- 
cotton works on Sunday. They were caused by the acid-tanks being exposed 
to the rain. No more damage was done to the works than the loss of the 
contents of the tanks. 


Two CONVIC(S escaped from Portland on Monday, but they were retaken 
before they could gain the mainland. 


THE NEW THEATRE ROYAL, BELFAST, which has beenerected in Arthur- 
rquare, on the site of the old theatre, at a cost of upwards of £13,000, was 
opened on Monday night. 


DR. CURSHAM, who for many years held the appointment of Government 
Inspector of Provincial Anatomical Schools, expired on Sunday last, at his 
residence, in Victoria-street, Westminster, in his seventy-sixth year, 


A PROTESTANT CHUROH fs about to be built in Rome. The ground has 
been purchased by an American company, who propose to build an edifice 
of great magnificence. 


Mr. Burr has iesued an address thanking the people of Limerick. He 
accepts the election not as a personal favour, but as confiding to him a 
solemn trust, and he earnestly and passionately hopea and prays that he 
may be able to prove himself worthy of it. 


THE BODY OF A RESPECTABLE FARMER named Murphy was found on 
the road leading from Kilkenny to Castleconor on Tuesday. The skull 
appeared to have been been beaten in by some biunt instrument, 


A PUBLIC CONFERENCE ON THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC QUESTION was 
held at Birm'ngham, on Monday, at which a resolution was passed express- 
ing satisfaction at the numerous signs of a determination to diminish the 
power and influence of the trade, and adhering to the principles of the 
United Kingdom Alliance, 


Mn. W. BLENKIRON, for so many years identified with the Turf as the 
founder of the celebrated Stud Farm at Middle Park, Eltham, and from 
whose liberal donation of 1000 ge. to the Middle Park Plate that important 
event was established, died on Monday morning, after a painful illness, 
aged sixty-three, 


A MEETING OF MAGISTRATES fs to be held at Clonmel on Oct. 4, to con- 
sider to what extent the constabulary force can be reduced, a step which it 
is considered the improved condition of Tipperary will now justily. 


A COAL-PIT near Sheffield, the property of the Duke of Norfolk, has 
been flooded by the breaking down of the machinery used for pumping out 
the water. Fortunately, no loss of life occurred, as is so commcn with pit 
accidents, but several hundred men are thrown out of employment. 


MR. FREDERICK STRANGE, of the Alhambra Palace, Leicester-square, 
was fined £1 123. und costs, at the Uxbridge Petty Sessions, on Monday, 
for absenting himself from the last training of the Uxbridge Yeomanry 
Cavalry, of which he was an enroiled member. 


GEORGE. SIMMONS, a respectably-dressed man, was, on Tuesday, 
charged at Bow-street with having stolen jewellery to the value of £200 
from a shop-window in Garrick-street. He had beaten in a pane of glass 
with a large stone, but was sceured before he had got many yards from 
the place. A remand was granted. 


A GENERAL CONFERENCE OF NONCONFORMISTS {s to be held at Man- 
chester in the middle of December, to consider tiie educational policy of the 
Government, and the general relations of Nonconformists to the Liberal 
party. 

MR. Hays, manager of the Masbro’ Forge, near Sheffield, was, on Monday, 
run over by the express train from Sheffield to Leeds, at Masbro’ Junction, 
on the Midland Railway. Both iegs were severed from his body, but Mr. 
Hays is still living. 


Two CABMEN were, on Monday, charged, at the Westminster Police 
Court, with furiously driving. In one case two persons had been run over, 
and in the other the cab itself was considerably damaged, Both prisoners 
were remanded without bail. 


THE GRINDING-MILL OF MESSRS. WILD AND CROSSLEY, drysalters, 
situated in Sovereign-street, Leeds, along with its contents, which included 
much valuable machinery, was almost wholly destroyed by fire last Satur- 
day evening. Damage was done to the extent of about £10,000, Five men, 
three being policemen, were injured while assisting in subduing the 
flames, The fire lasted six hours, and was witnessed by many thousands of 
persons, 


THE GENERAL STAFF IN BERLIN is preparing an official history of the 
campaign of 1870-1. Colonel Verdy du Vernois, Chief of Division in the 
General Staff, has been intrusted with the execution of the work. He is at 
present travelling in Pomerania; but on his return to Berlin he will at 
once commence the task, for which he is eminently qualified. 


Two STURDY MENDICANTS, deformed and lame withal, were on 
Wednesday charged before the Marylebone police magistrate with having 
created a disturbance in a beerhouse, to which they had retired after 
having received frequent donations as a consequence of their appeal toa 
benevolent public. Each of them was sent to prison for a month. 


A LETTER-CARRIER was convicted at the Clerkenwell Police-Court, on 
Wednesday, of intoxication and negligence in delivering letters. The 
prisoner pleaded he was suffering from exhaustion and not drink, and com- 
plained of the letter carriers being kept for seven hours at a stretch with- 
out food. The magistrate did not admit this plea, and sent him to prison 
in default of paying a fine of £3 and costs, 


THE PORTSMOUTH TOWN COUNCIL had a scheme before them on Mon- 
day, by which it is proposed to extend the docks belonging to the Corpo- 
ration, at a cost of £250,000, The subject was referred to a committee. 


A DESPERATE CASE OF ROBBERY with violence has taken place at 
Sheffield, A man was walking in a low neighbourhood on Saturday night, 
when ke was attacked by three women, pushed into @ house, and, the door 
being locked, was robbed, and beaten with a poker about the head in a 
pedir manner. He was rescued by the police, and two women are in 
custody. 


LORD BANDON, in responding to the toast of his health atan agricultural 
dinner in the north of Ireland, took occasion to refer to the Home Rule 
agitation. He reminded those who demanded an Irish Parliament that 
ae — Was & more corrupt Legislature than that which existed before 
the Union. 


THE PROPOSED AMALGAMATION of the London and North-Western and 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Ruilway Companies is not favourably viewed by 
many of the commercial classes in the North, and a special meeting of the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce was held on Monday to organise an op- 
position to the scheme, 


AN IRISH CATTLE-DEALER was fined £20 and costs, at the County 
Police Court, Carlisle, last Saturday, for not reporting the foot and mouth 
diseace to the authorities. Another dealer was also fined £20 for removing 
diseased cattle, and animals that had been in contact with diseased cattle, 
— the borough tothe county. A third dealer was fined £3 for a similar 
offence. 


THE BIRMINGHAM LIBERAL ASSOCIATION have issned a manifesto in 
which they point out the necessity of a reform in the constitution of the 
House of Lord, The rejection of the Ballot Bill is the primary cause of 
this step. Ic is urged that the time has arrived when the hereditary prin- 
ciple in legislation should be abolished, the Second Chamber brought into 
unison with popular sympathies, and the undoubted right of the House of 
Commons to govern by the will of the people secured, 


A FARM BAILIFF NAMED WILLIAMS, employed on the De Shurland Park 
Farm, Eastchurch, Sheppey, was killed, last Saturday, in a very shocking 
manner. Daring the morning the labourers engaged on the farm were 
employed in attending a s'eam thrashing machine. At noon, while the men 
were at dincer, Williams thought he might thrash a quantity of wheat 
which his wife had gleaned. 
feeding the machine from it a portion of the sack got drawn between the 
rollers, Will ams, to withdraw the sack, placed one of his feet npon a 
roller ; but in an instant his foot was also dragged between the machinery, 
and the engine could not be stopped until his leg had been completely 
smashed up te the thigh. He died about midnight, 


KING AMADEO OF SPAIN. ; 

Tur King of Spain continues his progress through his do- 
minions, and still meets with an enthusiastic reception wherever 
he goes: indeed, he seems to be winning golden opinions from all 
sorts of men; not the less so, perhaps, because he heartily ‘‘ goes 
in for’’ the great national amusement—bull-fighting. Our En- 
graving shows his Majesty present at a bull-fight at Valentia 
where the usual carnage of horses and bulls took place, After 
visiting Lerida and other places, the King, on Monday, to the 
astonishment and delight of the people of that city, returned to 
Barcelona, opened the Exhibition, attended a bul -fight in the 
afternoon, and visited two theatres in the evening. On Tuesday 
he went back to Lerida, where he reviewed the garrison ; and on 
Wednesday he arrived at Saragossa. The city was en JSéte on the 
occasion. His Majesty made his entry on horseback, and had 
much difficulty in making his way through the vast crowds, who wel- 
comed him with the most enthusiastic cheering. The King, who is 
in excellent health, will probably return to Madrid on Sunday. 

King Amadeo, having lately sat on the historic throne of the 
Counts of Barcelona (in whose line began the Kings of Aragon), 
the event is to be commemorated with a monumental stone bearing 
the effigies of all the Kings of Spain since Ataulf (a contemporary 
| of Hengist). 

A Totter = “‘ An Englishman in Spain,” in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, has the following touching the Royal progress :—“ Most 
of the anecdotes floating about regarding King Amadeo are in 
illustration of the simplicity and domesticity of his Court. When 
he came to Madrid he found that one side of the palace was re- 
served for Spanish Queens—an arrangement which had obvious 
conveniences in the last reign. But his Majesty explained that 
he and his consort lived together—felices ter et amplius—and that 
he did not wish to change his habits. An hour suffices for the 
Royal dinner; and the personal activity of the Sovereign is such 
as becomes a man who is at once a sailor and 2 soldier, a horse- 
man and a swimmer. Everybody with any pretence to it has had 
access to him during this journey. Indeed, the facility of his 
Majesty’s friends at Barcelona made the great ball of the iron- 
clad Numancia a sorrowful failure. Her fine large decks were 
swarming with counter-jumpers till there was no room to dance. 
The fight for glasses of cold water (hospitably supplied at a re- 
freshment-bar below) was so severe that one of the waiters had a 


The corn was placed in a sack, and while | 


black eye; and the anxiety of some of the guests to preserve a 
memorial of so charming an evening took the unusual shape of 
the carrying off of a host of spoons and several watches. On this 
occasion the Catalans were not in such luck as a few years ago, 
when a hospitable Yankee man-of-war (and there is no more 
hospitable establishment than a United States ship) gave them a 
ball, and they helped themselves to the champagne, in the en- 
thusiasm of the evening, out of the lockers of their entertainers. 
So much for the lighter aspects of the Royal progress. But 
King Amadeo had serious work on hand in Catalonia as well as 
holiday work, and he went about it with spirit. He inspectéd the 
new San Beltan quays at Barcelona, where much good English 
money has been sunk—thanks partly to the envious opposition of 
local interests fighting tooth-and-nail against the scheme because 
the concession was made to foreigners, He looked into the ques- 
tion of the unfinished railway connection with France-—another 
result of Spanish jobbery. He was urged to help the building of 
the new University, which is at a standstill for want of money. 
He was besieged by a deputation from the ‘Moyos de las 
Escuadras de Cataluna,’ a useful body of armed police, dissolved 
by the Revolution, and starving for want of the pensions due to 
them and their widows. For everybody the King had a patient 
ear and as kind word. But surely the number and character of 
such requests must force upon a thoughtful Sovereign the difficulty 
of his position. Every Spaniard looksfor everything to the State, 
and the State is represented by the King. No private fortune 
(and the Royal hand has been in the Royal pocket all through 
this journey) would avail to do half that must be done if the 
country is to prosper. Yet, whatever the result, much of the 
blame of all failures will be thrown upon the Crown, and loyalty 
in the good old sense is not to be expected from politicians to 
whom politics are a trade.”’ 


THE MONT CENIS TUNNEL. 


TueEne is nothing so difficult as toamuse a people. Nothing so 
easy as for a people to amuse themselves. ‘The national and 
municipal Government at Turin were bent upon bringing home to 
every clazs of the population the fact that the opening of the 
Alpine Tunnel was an event in every way as auspicious to them- 
selves as to the rest of the world, and they thought they could 
best obtain their intent by giving the place three successive 
holidays. They did not, perhaps, display any extraordinary 
inventive powers in the arrangement of the festivities ; but they 
had, fortunately, to deal with a multitude ready to enjoy them- 
selves, no matter on what ground or on what occasion they were 
bidden to do so, For the first day, the 17th, there was excitement 
enough in besetting the station, watching the gentlemen and 
ladies invited to attend the ceremony at Bardonnéche, and cheer- 
ing them at their departure and on their return; and the day 
wound up with illuminations four miles long. On the 18th there 
was the uncovering of the statue of the engineer Paleocapa, a 
great and good 1nan, a Venetian, who was foremost in the futher- 
ance of those two great schemes, the Canal of the Isthmus of 
Suez and the Alpine Tunnel, and who conducted the Department 
of Public Works, as a member of Count Cavour’s Cabinet, for 
several years. There was, besides, the ‘“‘inauguration”’ of an 
industrial exhibition, opened by the Prince of Carignano, and not 
the less interesting to the Turin people because it was strictly 
provincial and local, In the evening some of the streets, and 
especially the Piazza Castello, the heart of the city, the very sun- 
gate of Turin, as dear to the Turinese as the Puerta del Sol to the 
world of Madrid, were again lighted up, and there was a display 
of white, red, green, and blue Bengal lights. There were strains 
of music that went through the very soul; and the delighted 
populace here and there improvised balls on the pavement, and 
were as happy as any well-conditioned man would wish to see 
them. A few of them were rather noisy, but the behaviour of 
the mass was admirable, and there are no disorders to record. 
Besides these unpremeditated festivities, there was a Festa da 
Ballo Popolare—a regular dancing party, in the Piazza dello 
Statuto, to which everyone was welcome, and where the company 
were in no way fastidious or exclusive. 

Whether or not the city of Turin and the rest of Piedmont and 
Italy will derive as much benefit from the newly-opened 
communication as sanguine people anticipate is a question which- 
must be left to the future for solution, Turin is inhabited by a 
stout-hearted race. It has survived what to almost any other 
place wonld have been a fatal calamity—the loss of rank as a seat 
of government, which it had enjoyed for nearly four centuries ; 
yet to all outward seeming it is as lively and thriving as it ever 
was, House-rent has been rising during the last twelve months; 
building is going on with greater briskness than in any other 
Italian town, Rome excepted; and the population is still pre- 
cisely what it was in 1864. The hotels are nearly as numerous 
and far more sumptuous, and the Municipal Council is rich enough 
to treat 700 or 800 guests—as it did on this occasion—to a ban- 
quet which cannot have cost less than 2 gs. ahead. To soothe the 
grief of the city for the loss of the National Parliament it had 
been decreed that the Palazzo Carignano, the former House of 
Deputies, should be completed ; and its court is inclosed by a new 
building, exhibiting a very handsome fagade in good style on 
the outside, and covering in one of the most vast and truly mag- 
nificent halls in Europe. Here the same guests, foreign and 
domestic—the ladies only excluded—who had been entertained 
under the pavilion at Bardonnéche by Grattoni and the railway 


companies met again, under the auspices of the Syndic or Mayor 
of Turin, Count Rignon; and they again partook of the richest 
fare, the banquet ending in speeches by the French and Italian 
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Peruzzi chiefly distinguished himeuif. “ among whom Ubalding 
The opening of the tunnel for regular trailic 
benefit Turin to a great extent; but the city and the il to 
region lock to other sources of prosperity to indem if Ub-Alpineg 
their fall from being the sovereign State in Italy. wd them for 
promised, when the first aspirations for Rome as a ca ital weet’ 
the Italian Parliament in 1861, that when Turin shone pb 
be the London of Italy she should become the Italian M : moeing 
The great statesman reckoned on the immense treasure prieer 
power which have been for so long a time, and are ev septs 
fered to go to waste both at Turin and in all the Pie? St 
valleys. The construction of the Alpine tunnel is sumontess 
result of the application of water-power to machinery? - 
without going any further, that same power applied 40 ond, 
cotton, or silk manufactories could easily supply that 40 Wool, 
coal which alone stands in the way of Aevblspnent emi 
industry. There is at the very mouth of the tunnel on th tie 
side, at Bardonnéche, a whole town of large buildin :. in 
shops, storehouses, engine-houses, &c.—buildings pectintle cron 
shape most suitable to spinning or weaving mills—buildin As 
have served their purpose during the excavation of the real Mi ie 
which, being now of no further use for that object, aro a ae 
doomed to cumber the ground in unprofitable decay.” These b id 
ings and the ground around them are Stateproperty, and = tg at 
Government would, no doubt, be glad to part wit’ ‘them 0 Lhe 
lease in behalf of any individual or company that could tau tin’ 
to industrial purposes, A whole colony of those Alsatian, wha 
are now wandering about in quest of a new home could be - ivi 
modated here; and the whole valley of Bardonnéche, whi has 
hitherto been little less t! @ desert, and will scon find ite If in 
the very centre of the world’s traffic, could also become the sit sat 
a flourishing industry—an industry easily to be established a 
with a less considerable outlay than on any other spot on ¢: i 
inasmuch Rods poy Sow reaper pp as well as the mative 
power, mig ‘or nothing, and close i ant 
of Pr aes and Bal prearrhg wee eee Antportaci 
the Italian valleys of the Alps and all the Alpine citic 
have not, indeed, the same edvaneeles as the Ie cna pe 
néche and Susa and the city of Turin; still, the water power pals : 
where exists to the same extent, and is capable of being turned . 
the same purposes. The cotton-mills which have been for man 
years thriving at Intra, on Lake Maggiore; the woollen-cloth 
manufactories conduc’ for even a longer period of time by the 
family of the Minister Quintino Sella, and the many establishments 
of the same nature in Lombardy prove how easily water can be 
made to do duty as coal throughout Northern Italy. Not much 
has been done towards the development of these vast resources, it 
is true; but the nation is now awakening from a long deathlike 
torpor. Itis impossible to foresee what freedom and education 
may do for Italy even before the present generation pass away 
One thing seems certain: that where Nature is so prodigal of her 
gifts, if the native population is too helpless and indolent to avail 
itself of them, it must expect aliens to turn them to advantage 
Italy is now open to foreign enterprise and competition. It has 
free and equal laws; and it may become as much the home of 
Swiss, German, or British immigrants as of its indigenous Celto- 
Latin race. Piedmont and Turin, however, will probably go to 
work in good earnest. This very fact of the opening of the tunnel 
the accomplishment of a purely Italian and Piedmontese enter- 
prise, is calculated to raise the people to a new sense of justifiable 
pride and spirits, and to prompt them to new and more ambitious 
exertion. Inthe meanwhile, all is clean and tidy and respect- 
a even if somewhat dull—in rectilinear and rectangular 
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SOME LESSONS OF THE AUTUMN MANCEUVRES. 


Beyonp question the leading lesson of the autumn manceuvres 
is that they were badly wanted. There is mitch more of the con- 
stitutional temperament of Athelstane of Coningsburgh than of 
Cedric: the Saxon in all British officialism, military as well as 
civilian. Perhaps in only one thing is this officialism not 
‘‘unready,’’ and that is in its alacrity in getting rusty. It hus 
always been found rusty in a crisis; and although by dint of 
another British attribute, indomitable perseverance and a refusal 
to own that onr backs are at the wall, the rustiness has been 
tardily chafed off in time to avert a catastrophe, the strain has no 
sooner slackened than we have relapsed Inte rustiness with a 
strange fatalistic phlegm. Dearly as it has cogt us to remedy tlie 
results of our unreadiness, there are signs of the times which in- 
dicate that it might befall that, at what cost soever of blood, time, 
and money, the /aches of unreadiness might be irreparable. The 
autumn manceuvres just over were needed to show us our weak- 
nesses, and their chief merit is that they have done so—that is, if 
we honestly profit by their lessons, ‘hey were not required to 
show us where our strength iay—the whereabouts of that has 
already been indicated by many a hard-earned and wantonly-costly 
conquest over our shortcomings. ‘The lessons of the autumn ma- 
noeuvres, properly laid to heart and accepted in an earnest spirit, 
in which traditions and bias of rust and unreadiness are hence- 
forth to have no part, are calculated to teach us through what 
reforms it shall be possible, if the hour should come, to converge 
all our strength into the effort of beating an enemy, instead of, as 
hitherto, expending power in first conquering ourselves. They 
have cost money—more money, no doubt, than they need have 
cost—but this very extravagance is one of our lessous. The 
country must not grudge the teaching, needlessly expensive as it 
has been, The dearer the experience, the more we are bound to 
utilise it. Weshall be fools if the items in next year’s bill are 
not more reasonable than those in the bill for the present year are 
likely to be. But if the taxpayer takes fright at the cost of the 
manoeuvres just finished, and is seized with a spasm of unreason- 
ing economy when he is asked to sanction an annual outlay for an 
annual rehearsal of an autumn campaign, he will have the proud 
consciousness that every shilling of this year’s outlay has been 
wasted, and that, into the bargain, the country will have stultified 
itself in the eyes of Europe. ; 

“You have an army that cannot march,’’ was the bitter saying 
of a ducal critic shortly before the prorogation of Parliament. If 
we are to take these words literally, they have been disproved. 
Our army has shown that, so far as its pedestrian abilities are 
concerned, it can march, fight over a distance of ground, and then 
march again, all in the same day’s work. Even the stunted 
militia-men, with their weak stamina and badly-fitting boots, did 
their tramping in a highly creditable manner. Camp life (with 
fifteen men in a tent) was accepted with aptitude and brisk good- 
will; needlessly harassing early turns-out were received with the 
good-natured grumble which is a synonym for contentment with 
the British soldier; falling out on the march hardly existed, and 
was from the first an act so stamped with common opprobrium 
that men who ought to have fallen out held on rather than incur 
the contempt of their comrades; sneaking to the hospital to avoid 
work was so rare that in one division, at least, the medical staff 
had not cognisance of a single act of malingering; the guard tents 
were wonderfully empty, and the crimes invariably light; © 
thirty thousand soldiers during a fortnight’s camping and march- 
ing, the complaints made by country people in the districts com- 
prised within the area of the manceuvres might be counted on the 
fingers of one hand; out of all that body, with unexampled op- 
portunities, there was one solitary deserter; the thorough zest an 
intelligent appreciation with which the troops entered into the 
spirit of the manceuvres was noted and admired by everyone 
whose knowledge of the subject and of the actors was sufficient 
to give him an understanding of the situation. In fine, the 
manoeuvres have shown that British soldiers have in no whit de- 
teriorated since the days that are historic. They have not, it 18 
true, been tes'ed in actual warfare; but there is fortunately one 
attribute of the British soldier that never needs to be tested. In 
all others wherein he was wont to deserve well of his country 
he has proved himself to be the man he always was. <A large 
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z diers are very young, and their physique is The revised rules for the Umpire Staff provide carefully for ) than at any precodin time ; ial si i 
proportion a oS t to be. But Wellington won Waterloo with | most contingencies that can arise, but a difficulty which occurred hermetic 9 ed oi ae brag ne Sey pen Lape ge 4 
Foarcely ws with a good heart slight men soon develop thews and | too frequently in the course of the mancuvres arose from the | home the Republicans were growing disheartened. Nevertheless 
recruits, #0 licious seasoning, not too exacting at the outset. The | absence of any umpire to act upon them. The weight is weakened | to observant eyes there were symptoms of an approaching catas- 
<inews by Juc ve proved that we need have few misgivings as to | of an umpire’s finding when it is based on contlicting oral testi- | trophe. The ‘dynastic Opposition,’ as it called itself, ‘headed b 
ynan@uvres ha nnon-fodder is made. mony instead of on the evidence of his own eyesight. No object | MM. Thiers and Odilon-Ba , 4 y 
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z . wt ennon-foaael in war, but you must also have 


b can be gained by starving the supply of umpires, 
manceuvres testify that, of all our weak points, 


D and it might be | 
considered whether it would not be advisable 


the stu ire | 
to attach an umpire 


You mus 


generals. | Lent , weakest. Granted that the best general is born, | to each brigade; the umpires to be interchanged daily, It is dif- 
meneralship ist pipes general needs practice and experience to | ficult to discover any cause why a detailed report by the umpires 
pot made ; the Von Moitke did not come straight from school | should not be drawn up, printed, and circulated from day to day, 
attain perfe piace on of 66, Nor are born generals beings pro- | As things now are, nobody below the rank of officers commanding 
to plan the eer default of your born general you must be regiments or batteries hears the comments on the day’s doings ; 
fusely created i ck on your fairly able man, made abler by con- | while it may be that the smartest ex ploit has been achieved or the 
coutent to fall a ractice, and.long experience. Our position | grossest blunder perpetrated by a majororacaptain, ‘The men in 
stant study, steaty military captains is this—that by reason of | the ranks take so much intelligent interest in the proceedings, that | 
with regard to re at mo rtality among the men whose capabilities | even to them this much seems due, Praise assigned to a regiment | 
long peace and grei called into display, we have scarcely now a | would stir keerly the emulation of others; censure would serve as | 
the Indian ginny Se officers sho hy commanded an army in | a deterrent and warning. The censure, in case of need, should be | 
man among cH e. Grant, Lord Strathnairn, and Lord Napier of | plain spoken. Such negative encouragement as silence carries | 
the field. Sit “3 5a, the only exceptions. Of those who directed | ought not to attach to flagrant breaches of military possibilities, by 
Magdala are, Po Now Zealand the less said the better. Theexpe- | whomsoever committed. Desultory aud purposeless escapades 
the operations aes manceuvres goes to show that men may be | should be discountenanced, to avoid the temptation which pecu- 
rience of the - em) th the handling of troops in the Long Valley, | liarly associates itself with mimic war, to substitute petty cutting- 
conversant enough, most of the points which go to constitute a | out expeditions for serious operations in which there is a meaning 
and yet pprity a the field. On only one occasion was there ; and a lesson.—Daily News, 
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t Toten (nominally, at least) commanded 
nd third divisions, In this capacity he was 
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trot, had taken for its watchword the 
cry of *Reform;’ and though M. Guizot's C 
an overwhelming majority, his opponents adc 
of denying that the sense of the countr 
ing for a wider extension of 
agitation for the banquets. 
a crowd assemble 


abinet was backed by 
opted the usual tactics 
y Was with him, and clamour- 
the suffrage. ‘This led to tho famous 
; + On the evening of Feb, 23 
a on the boulevards. A shot, supposed to have 
been fired by the Revolutionist Lagrange, struck a soldier on guard 
at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, The military retaliated, 
On the 23rd, at midnight, M. Thiers was Prime Minister; 

on the 2 ith, at mid-day, a Provisional Government was pro- 
claimed, the people carried all the barracks one after another, 
the sc diers m many cases refusing to fire uponthem. All the 
political prisoners were released, and the Government decreed that 
a sum of a million francs should be devoted 
widows and orphans of the Republican: 
how could I with decency set a 
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We copy the following admirable piece of satire from the Pall 


poth the second Mall Gazette :— 


nsible for the whole attacking operations of the day—that is 
respos 


he affair been one of actual warfare, he would have 
to say, hap hate ea pala of the combinations which it was his 
had to oye elaborate in design, and to make measures for having 
province tin practice. But it is certain that Staveley worked as 
carried ypeiti t with Carey on that day as if their commands had 
little in oe separate. Nay, more, he failed even to bring it about 
Ve cue ‘brigade of his own division, commanded by Stephen- 

18 ’ 


Versailles, 
Yesterday I went to the Orangerie to visit an unfortunate indi- 
vidual who had been detained there since the end of May, and 
i commissionnaire in a street where I resided, and he joined the 
insurrection because his neighbours did, which strikes me as being | 
; as good a reason as any other. I found him in low spirits— | 
jectively co-operated with his right, under Brownrigg. He | anxious to be tried and released, ashe innocently putit, He had 
son, sg is fortunes wholly with the latter; gave it its head | written to ask me whether I could not compass either or both 
threw iP combinations had not taken effect, in the successful | these ends for him, and the object of my visit was to reply that 
when the rich it was alone properly open to Brownrigg to act; | the most that I could do was to put his case into the hands of a 
result of, W''ne leader of two divisions virtually accepted battle Deputy, which I would do that very day. his said, I inquired 
on, ae brigade. On the easier field of Bisley-common he | whether I could not be of more material assistance to him, and he 
ge ore successful in handling the division under his own | answered that he should like some chocolate, a Lyons sausage, and 
bee diate command ; but the primary responsibility of Carey’s | some books, There was 10 difficulty about the chocolate or the 
oe 0 that day falls upon him. On the day of the battle of sausage, the only thing was the books. ‘ What books?” I asked, 
latenee Ridges greater success attended the co-operation be- | « Any books,” said he, “something that will make time seem 
eng saa his subordinate commanding the second division ; | Jess heavy between sunrise and bed-hour. We see a few papers 
ech eat of energy on Staveley’s part was strikingly apparent | here, but they only admit those which preach that we should be 
ese sti x, or but lukewarmly essaying, the flanking movement | shot, and this dovsn’t amuse one.’ I thought this natural; and 
ot cw rahs which, successfully conducted, would have neu- | so, going out, called on the licutenant of gendarmerie on duty to 
bd a sal the advantages of Grant's earthworks and cannon in | beg permission to send a parcel and some books to prisoner No, 
vvaitio : On the day of the final battle of Fox Hill Staveley’s | 2301. He readily acceded to the request, but stipulated that the 
seek ip was utterly at fault. Nothing could be finer than the | books should not be of a “ dangerous’? character. ‘The intel- 
ay: s 00K up on the plateau of Fox Hill; its advantages he | Jects of the lower orders,’ said he, as he laid down a copy of the 
Ribera’ is let slide for want of precautions that might have sug- | [je Puy isi: nne, Which he was perusing, ‘had been dcbased by 
del at aanices one would have thought, to the least experienced | unwholescme reading.’ I might send some novels, Dumas, Féval, 
on ; least enterprising. He made no effort to force the enemy | Paul @e Kock, but nothing political—nothing calculated to excite 
. = himself none to impede or make patent the deliberate | the mind of 2301, aud give him mistaken views as to his position, 
i . cations for a surprise and a forcing of the position which were | However, there's no harm in the ‘ History of France,’ ”” added 
ebay nade down in the low country under cover of the wood- he, by way of conclusion. ‘‘ Yes, you may send the ‘ History of 
Ie 4 and hedgerows. He held his cavalry supine in reserve, in- | France.’ ’’ oa 
tend of fringing with horsemen every movement of the enemy. So on my return I collected some works of fiction likely to 
Hanle ’s riflemen, who, if the colonel had been allowed to handle | interest poor 2301, and among them the history of France by M. 
them oS he knows $0 well how to do, would have stung the enemy | Duruy. Yet, somehow, as I set these volumes together, the 
intoa display of his whereabouts, lay quiet till Maxwell seduced | Lieutenant's caution as to dangerous books recurred to me with 
Brownrigg on a wild-goose chase, in which the latter cut himself | peculiar and importunate obstinacy. 1 was very loth to bring the 
adrift from his supports without doing anything appreciable to | intellect of 2301 to a lower level than that where it stood already, 
baulk Maxwell. When. the bolt was sped, and at length the | I should have been glad to provide him with such reading as 
tartans of the 42nd became visible, Staveley’s surprise was palpable, | would raise him in the human scale, teach him why he fell and 
profound and one had almost said pitiable. The new front that how, and point out to him the duties he owed to that society 
ae hurriedly shown to the flanking movement formed itself on | which was keeping him in prison for his own good. Here I called 
the impulse of the moment, simply by reason of the exercise of | to mind a very remarkable sentence in M. Jules Simon's last cir- 
commonsense on the part of the ticld officers, Nor did anything | cular to the rectors of academies :—‘ The object of all education, 
happen afterwards to indicate fertility of resource on Staveley’s | M, le Recteur, should be to train children for the fulfilment of 
put, When out-manceuvred on his left, and gradually on what | their civic duties, They must leain respect for the law, obedience 
had originally been his front, his line of action was obviously to draw | to authority, and lay to heart the great examples of conduct that 
away to the southward, retaining as much command of the plateau | may be acquired by a study of their country’s history.’ Then, 
as possible, reunite with Brownrigg, who was in and over against | again, this beautiful passage in a recent speech of M. Thiers :— 
Ash, and fall back fighting on Aldershdtt, with favourable lines | ‘11 faut que l’ére des réyolutions se ferme a tout jamais, 1 faut 
of retreat behind him, Instead, he allowed himself to be borne | instruire le pays, et le discipliner. Que chaque Francais se pénétre 
down bodily into a cul-de-sae, out of which the escape of his whole | d’un culte pour |’ordre ; apprenne 1 ‘amour et la soummission 
fore, even in the utmost confusion, was impossible in the face of | envers la loi, le respect de l’autorité,”” &c. Yes, if I could only 
au urgent enemy. 7 teach 2301 to om ge or ! To as -_ it der : i ae 
Sir Hope Grant’ ip was greatly more respectable, and | now; but, taking things at t reir worst, and granting that 2 
mis tiie pee ecg pre Aiden The gallant old soldier | was to end his days at Noukahiva, I still supposed there would be 
had free scope. The length of his front on the day of the battle | some kind of constituted authorities there, and it would 
of Hog's Back has found as was to be expected, but few de- | be a great point if 1 could bring him to respect — 
fenders. What would have been the fate of the supposititious 2000 | A kindly thought occurred to me. I would take a pene 
defenders of Hungry Hill had the fight of. Saturday, Sept. 16, been | and mark out such pages as would impress upon 2301 
lowed 1 “i A i tch detach- | that love of order inculcated by M. Thiers, those great historic 
allowed to go on is a question that the doughty scrate J ue ee re 
ments may well have asked themselves as they marched back to | examples recommended by M. Simon. e would no! gdh o ~ 
camp and barracks, It must have occurred to many witnesses of | done this especially for him. He would glance throug the boo 
the affair at Chobhi Ridges that in real war the preliminary | in the intervals of Paul de Kock, and the pencilled paragraphs 
tention on Sis Hope Gatet'a pelts fe i is i x 1 into his soul, instilling the fruitful lessons 
Coutention on Sir Hope Grant’s part to dispute with his infantry | would be scattered into ’ ai 4 
the advance of the enemy would have involved a useless sacrifice | that revolutions never lead to anything but _ a 
of life. The ground was open on front and flanks, and his artillery | Noukahiva—never. There was a pencil lying at han Fp er 
from his earthw if d full and "free sweep of it | pleased with my idea, I took the history and made myself com- 
Ebi RSet thas eee ea ed 7 | fi i chair, Then I opened the third volume and 
ito the moment the enemy came within its furthest range. fortable in an arm-chair. , pe lintiks BS aiid 
Of Carey it may b id that he was undeniably on two occa- | began to read:—‘‘ The true history of France may almost be sai 
sions 60 ote to ke of pre Posen. ‘i It may be that this was un- | to commence with the great and noble Revolution of 1789, — 
avoidable on account of i further p Aon Mg which he had to | emancipated the people from ne ery handed —, eal 
tare tse and the want of sufficient allowance of time ; but in this | lished _ yee oS at ity, an No: this wouldn't do. If 
“outiugency it was his duty to remonstrate against injunctions to | principles of fr a 


F PF id | 28 i i i with wrong notions. I 
Perform the impossible, and it does not appear that he ever did | 2301 read this he te pes vgs betel pf iition, det Tech Foand 


Temonstrate. Carey had i and of the force which so | skipped some pages. w . es ; 
signally oubinanenieeea ‘Btaveley 06 Fox Hill on Thursday, | myself in the reign of Charles X, Fe cig herons yyy =e 
Sept. 21. It would be invidious to inquire too closely whether it | of the Liberal party began to assemblea . 


Foremost among them were Generals de 


Was to him or to Gene F mander of the brigade, | Laffitte, the banker. ; waatentec 

to whose skilful Sorry Tending’ Beaeley's discomfiture was Lafayette and Lamarque, og 2 og, Wa page 2 beget _ 
maluly owing, that the credit is due of the only operation in the | M. Thiers, who was already Erect of these patriots was literary 
Whole manwuvres marked by clever conception and real skill in | Revolution.’ The ostensible object o: ese p 


conversation, but their real purpose was to organise resistance 


fxecution. But it is day—the Thursday—that | ; 

it Was the oly iecan oe pel § Generals were free to against the decrees of a epee ee Ae usthan ant, br 
4ct untrammelled by any artificial and arbitrary restrictions of the | glorious revolution which for ra tad oar po cally tes ib @eke tb 
‘Pace available for evolutions. Such restrictions give a fictitious | giving back to France yw! het Sen edt hree days, but after pro- 
Character to the whole operations, and are calculated to kill enter- herself. . ius jah ve h en pe every whet Vic Sting. «ss 
Ptse in a leader, A remarkable instance of their pernicious | digies of valour the peop: edupon the princi- 


The cross of the Legion of Honour was bestow 

y, Sept. 18, when Lysons’s guns on Knap Hill, pal combatants, and a medal —_ bgt ea oe — - i heel 

ly planted to neutralise the effect of Staveley’s | Laflitte and Thiers became we pole tne ping ty boo eee 

at Brookwood, were counted null because they were out- | bronze column was erecte — _ I eo eee ce 
artificial boundary-line. In future years these irritating | this inscription :— To the glory 


Speration occurred it 
toright on Monda: 
Most judicious 
attery 
Bide the 


1 connection with the passing of the canal at 


aud disheartenin e restrictions of space must be done away with, | up arms and fought for * Bae suly, 1830.” eo oe gies 
rid the only limit insisted on cones of that defined in the Act of | days of the 27th, 28th, and oe No fiers n alde'e Ae elton 
‘lament. We may take it for granted that the generals who | of the citizens who took 4 — te a tke steht sovlae aul eal 

‘ti ommands in the mancouvres are now exercising a keen self- | it was just what 2301 had been ¢ oing, rea ag oth aid y See 

iticism which cannot fail to be of preat service to them. None | me why he, too, wasn’t a are af — Piaf ed, cep ged 
can know so well as they where their wealnessés developed them- | if he insisted upon knowing by 4 t to start for Noukahiva? It 
re i and but for the experience ‘of the manceuvres they might Republic, bend bt dp soouin tae hey Apel neg ey 
henet ou in ignorance that they had any weak points at all | would be all very Se eee tah sh eee; te wend 


till their 


' self-knowled and that he, 2301, 


ge came to be bought at a dear price for the 


Country, It would be the rev f wise not to afford to as many | request me to prove this, and és is not eg on i Aer} Frome 

cncel officers a3 possible tee a it sa that such commands | these things. 1 ae I ski ‘oad tant more pages, my 

‘iv alone give, and it is thy ° e sig reliable criterion can be | on first sitting down, and : ipped ese ie pee 

tnd should the need Stien ¢ 7 salecs : nflens for active ser- pencil the while turning  sardonica B wane work to do Thus 

he commander-in-chief would be vustified for instance, in | as though to ask me why I did met be tanlens to deny,” says the 

pan event, in hegativing the ovidunne of generalship afforded | I came to peri ye Har 47 the country had ached the 
9{ ndling of the army that forced Aldershott on Thursday, | historian, ”, 


™ The exports of the year had been greater 


acme of its prosperity. 


who, I fear, will soon be exported to Noukahiva. He used to be | 


1 ainly did blow u 
| M. Guizot, yet that M. Thiers had, after all, a lane majority at 


| unwashed Frenchinen at his back, while he (2301) and his party 
| were but a factious minority in the country. To this 2301 would 
| be sure to retort that he and his friends were only a minority 
| because they were unsuccessful; but that had they triumphed 

they would have appealed to a plebiscitum, which would have 
absolved them and their works completely. And yet, no; I refuse 
to believe that such would have been the case. I Uecline to admit 
that Frenchmen, who are the most intelligent people in the world, 
the most witty, the mosst—— In my vehemence I had dropped 
my book, I stooped to pick it up, and, raising it, read this :— 
“1851.—It was evident that the hostility between the President 
and the Chamber must soon culminate either in a coup-d' état or 
a revolution. . . The majority of electors were probably at 
that time Republicans, + « On the night of the 2nd of 
December the leaders of the Assembly were arrested in their 
houses and thrown into Mazas, Paris was declared in a state 
of siege. The resistance attempted in the popular quarters 
was promptly and severely repressed; and on the 20th of Decem- 
ber the nation, by 6,500,000 votes, solemnly absolved Prince 
Louis Bonaparte, and conferred upon him the Presidency for ten 
years.” So a nation that had waded through the blood of 
three great revolutions for freedom’s sake solemnly absolved 
the man who had strangled its hard-won liberty ina night! What 
could I say to 2301 after this? But, stay; I could still urge with 
truth that, though revolutions and coups-d’ état had taken lace, 
yet that no one had been so base as to rise up in rebellion while a 
foreign foe was actually on the soil. Here was the head and front 
of 2301's offending. It was ‘wicked, unfeeling, unpatriotic,” to 
quote a Government proclamation of four months back, signed, 
among others, by M. Jules Simon. Musing excitedly upon this I 
came to the last page of M. Duruy’s book, which brings us to the 
year 1860. Beyond this, however, were some more leaves, manu- 
script notes of my own from newspaper extracts. I turned to a 
note labelled Sept. 4, 1870, which ran in this instructive-wise :— 
‘*Prussians at Sedan. Napoleon III. prisoner. A proclamation 
from the Empress calling upon all Frenchmen to keep united in 
faceof theenemy. Deputies meet and majority propose that M. 
Thiers should be President of a Government Council acting under 
the Regency. M. Thiers approvesthe idea. Meanwhile the mem- 
bers of the Left, with the people behind them, go to the Hétel de 
Ville and institute a Government of their own—Trochu, President’; 
Favre, Foreign Affairs; Simon, Public Instruction,” &c. 

Ten minutes later I made up 2301's parcel; but I didn’t put 
the history in it. I sent a second Lyons sausage instead, thinking 
it would be less dangerous, 


THE TRAMWAY CONNECTION between Camberwell gata and green with 
Westminster and Blackfriars Bridges was opened on Monday. The cars run 
down the London-road to the Obelisk, where passengers may elect their 
destination—Westminster or Blackfriars, It is stated that the great 
inconvenience caused by the sharp curves at the Obelisk, at the top of 
Blackfriars-road, will be immediately removed by the laying down of 
gently-curved lines, which will run close to the Obelisk, 


MARY ANN IREDALE, who professed to carry on the business of a 
general dealer in Red Cross-street, Borough, was summoned by the parish 
authorities for unlawfully carrying on the business of & pawnbroker without 
being duly licensed todo so. It is stated that she had charged interest to 
the poor at the rate of 700 per cent. The magistrate said she had rendered 
herself liable to a penalty of £50, but as it was her first offence he should 
reduce it to £12 10s., or two months’ imprisonment. 


EMMA ARLEY, the wife of the gatekeeper at a level crossing on the 
Great Eastern Railway at Yoxford, Suffolk, was attending to the gate in 
the temporary absence of her husband, She had safely passed three up 
trains, when a passenger down train rushed by, The poor woman does not 
appear to have observed the approach of this train, and when it came up 
she had got one of the gates half across the line, The engine struck the 
gate and the woman, and sent her body flying 200 yards, When she was 
picked up she was quite dead. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH.—Last week the aggregate mortality in London 
and nineteen other large towns in the United Kingdom was at the rate of 
27 deaths annually to every 1000 persons estimated to be living. In the 
metropolis 2101 births and 1411 deaths were registered, the former having 
been 120 below and the latter 74 above the average in the corresponding 
week in ten years, There were 89 deaths from smallpox, 23 from measles, 
87 from scarlet fever, 7 from diphtheria, 24 from whooping-cough, and 205 
from diarrhea. The fatal cases of smallpox were more numerous than in 
any of the five preceding weeks, 


THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL BOARD.—The Manchester School Board 
has estimated the number of children within the municipal limita for 
whom the means of elementary education should be provided at 58,577— 
viz., one sixth of the population as returned in the late Census. Inquiries 
made by their officers show that the actual educational provision existing 
in the city will meet the requirements of 49,193, leaving a balance of more 
than 9000 unprovided for, Is should be added that there is an amount of 
accommotation “likely to be supplied” for 4180 children, and in other 
ways the balance is reduced to 4606. The board is prepared to establish 
schools in the various districts where the accommodation is shown to be 
deficient, but they are not at present prepared to determine upon the class 
of schools or the precise localities in which to establish them. This report 
was adopted with three dissentients, the minority consisting of Canon Toole, 
Mr. Alderman Lumb, and Mr. Richardson. In a subsequent discussion Mr, 
Birch said it was a reproach to the board that, afver existing @ year, it had 
not rescued even twenty children from the gutters to placs them at schoo!, 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—On Wednesday evening the Polytechnic 
was mainly devoted to scientific novelties, In the earlier hours Professor 
Pepper made some highly interesting experiments in submarine illumina- 
tion by means of the electric light as applied in a new and ingenious 
apparatus, the invention of Messrs. Heinke and Davis. In this apparatus 
the jet is contained in an air-tight lantern, and, as exhibited on Wednesday 
evening, produces a perfect and well-radiated light under water. The im- 
portance of this invention, as connected with all purposes to which the 
diving-bell is applied, can hardly be overrated ; and the Professor had no 
hesitation in expressing an opinion favourable to its efficiency. Very 
shortly after the large theatre was crowded to hear a lecture on guns 
cotton, a subject to which the recent terrible accident at Stowmarket haa 
imparted a strong and painful interest. Professor Pepper gave a history 
of the progress of the invention from the earliest experiments of 
Braconnet down to the matured manufacture of Professor Abel, and main- 
tained the perfect safety and manageableness of the explosive, pro- 
vided it were properly prepared, aud intelligent care observed in its 
manipulation, Its use in the preparation of torpedoes was made very clear 
to the audience, not only by the Professor's explanations, but by a succession 
of dissolving views, in which the terrible destructiveness of the torpedo 
was forcibly illustrated. Of the lighter portions of the programme, the 
entertainment of Mr. Grossmith, jun., is entitled to favourable mention, 
The “ Silver Wedding” of an ill-assorted couple, with its ball, its songs, 
and its complimentary speeches, kept the audience, especially the then | 
folk, in roars of laughter, and obtained for the lecturer an uganimous 


at the end of the entertainment, 


THE RIGHI MOUNTAIN RAILWAY, SWITZERLAND : 


RAILWAY ON THE RIGHI MOUNTAIN, SWITZERLAND. 
Swiss railways an unusual amount of interest just 
pues. Besides the tunnel through Mont Cenis, concerning 
h we publish further information elsewhere, there is the 
mountain railway up the Righi, which, though second in point 


of en, g enterprise, is, perhaps, more interesting from a 
Picturesque point of view. 

The i mountain, in the canton of Schwyz, though of moce- 
rate commands a magnificent view of the Lake of 
Lucerne, the shores of Uri and Unterwalden, and the Bernese 
Alps in the distance. {t is a particularly good station for seeing 


the glorious effect of sunrise upon the snow-covered heights of the 
distant Alps; for which purpose accommodation is provided for 
tourists in a comfortable hotel not far below the summit. But 
where a lod and ing house for travellers has been 
erected, if this be much frequented in each successive season, a 
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railway is apt to be desired; and, in spite of the steep ascent, a 
railway has been constructed from the plain beneath to the hotel 
of the Righi. The perfect success, as a mechanical contrivance, 
though not as @ financial speculation, of Mr. Fell’s summit Rail- 
way over Mont Cenis, had proved the feasibility of making a 
locomotive - engine climb almost any incline, by grasping a 
raised centre rail, between the two ordinary ils upon 
which each pair of driving - wheels impinge. In Mr. Fell’s 
railway the raised centre rail is held fast and pinched, as it 
were, by a pair of horizontal wheels working beneath the loco- 


motive; but on the Righi railroad, which is twice as steep as that 
of Mont Cenis, the centre rail and the centre wheel hold each 
other by cogs. The length of the Righi railroad is seven miles, 
from a place called Vitznau, on the shore of the Lake of Lucerne, 
to Staffelhhe, far up the mountain, the only intermediate station 
being Kaltbad, 


The line was opened for traffic at midsummer, 


BRIDGE OVER THE SCHNURTOBEL. 


and has since continued in good working order. 


The whole 
journey up is performed in an hour and a quarter, and the fare 
charged is 5f., and half price for the journey down. The train 
consists only of the engine and a single carriage, built as lightly 
as is consistent with sufficient strength to carry fifty-four pas- 


sengers, seated in nine rows facing the engine. This propels the 
carriage up the incline, which is, taking the average slope, an 
ascent of one in seven. The officials are careful not to issue 
a single ticket beyond the number of seats; and a smaller 
carriage, to contain thirty, follows in fifteen minutes, with an- 
other engine to carry up remaining passengers. There are four 
excursions up daily, and the same down. The carriages are open, 
with a roof to shade from the sun. The company have three of the 
larger carriages and two of the smaller, von three engines, Each 
passenger-carriage having four wheels, a cog-wheel is added to 
one of the axles, which, of course, divides the pressure of the 


weight on the openings in the centre rail which receives the cogs. 
The utmost caution is observed; the speed downward is not 
greater than that of the ascent. Very powerful brakes are acted 
upon by steam. There are seven men, having each a mile in 
charge, and they walk or run before the carriage and see that no 
obstruction, from stones or otherwise, exists to cause acci- 
dent. The iron bridge is unusually slight in appearance, but it 
been_ sufficiently tested. he speed is slow over the 
With regard to the construction of this railroad, it may 
that the tranavorse sleepers are 6 in. wide by 4in.; the 
are bolted to these sleepers, which are 2 ft. apart, 
outside the metal rails longitudinal beams 6 in. by 
; in the centre a metal rail is firmly 

are openings to receive the cogs of the 


A MOUNTAIN LOCOMOTIVE. 


centre wheel of the engine, This centre wheel of the locomotive is 
made to revolve with the axle, the steam-power being applied to a 
cog-wheel on each side, at an equal distance from the ordinary 
wheels and from the centre one pond described. The brakes are 
applied to the four ordinary wheels, which are like the wheels of 
any other carriage, and are about 2 ft. Gin. in diameter. The 
boiler and furnace are not placed horizontally, as is usual, but 
stand upright, having, while on a level, a considerable incline 
forward. Vhen ascending the mountain the boiler is, conse- 
quently, = perpendicular, and the floor of the tender is per- 
ectly level—the tender and engine being in one, and suppo by 
the four small wheels,which have been p Benet oe | as of an ordinary 
cha: _ The steam-boat plying between Lucerne and Fluelen 
stops at Vintznau, the lower station of the Righi Railway. 


THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE LIBERATION OF nee 
AccorDING to the clerical organs, Wednesday, Sept. 20, was 
anniversary of the entrance of the Italian troops into —_ arst 
to have been a dreadful day. Precisely at the hour t at the 
cannon-shot was heard last year a black cloud coming i sacrie 
direction of Porta Pia was to have — over Rome. The oder’, 
legious Piedmontese, and all those who had welcomed the en wo 
were to have become blind. Lights were to have been on hee oats 
Those alone who kept themselves faithful to the Holy Father Wr 
to find their way amidst this terrible darkness, and to -_ hans 
harm from the punishment brought upon Rome for her treac to the 
conduct against her Sovereign and Father. According in full 
ultra-Democratica, the International was to have come oe at 
triumph, Thousands and thousands of barrels of petroieu 
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THE RIGHI MOUNTAIN RAILWAY: THE TERMINUS AT VITZNAU, 


| 


arrived in Rome‘and;were deposited in safe —— At a certain 
honr the flames would be seen devouring St. Peter’sand St. Paul’s, 
the Vatican and the Quirinal, the Chamber of Deputies and the 
Propaganda. No wonder if, between the perplexities of ‘the 
Blacks” and those of ‘the Internationals,’ not a few persons 
feared the approach of Sept. 20. But Sept. 20 is gone and buried, 
and things stand just as before. Perhaps the clerical party may 
pretend to have gained a t victory, owing to the fact that a 
strong rain never ceased falling from nine to two, precisely the 
hours destined for the popular demonstration at Porta Pia. The 
Italian Government may just as well pretend to have achieved a 
victory, because such a shower of rain could not have come more 
ipropus to cool the courage of those who might really have 
attempted to profit by the occasion for making a row. The rain 
hal the effect of frightening away many of those who had little 
business to march to Porta Pia, thus reducing the demonstration 
ty its real and patriotic character, 


Rafaclo-square 
cial] re. The people cheered the troops, and more espe- 
aa ping as they along the promo At night the 
taneously ao pee | illuminated, not officially, but spon- 
al night jxngu® of the public buildings being lighted, | The crowd 
is latter saa streets and the Piazza Colonna was immense. In 
ational air onime et Central square the people cheered loudly a 
band to repeat witied “The 20th September,” and obliged the 
i he it several The theatres were opened last 
— and the public ¥ for = 
"Rarer eg tacle commenced. — ° 
Second te Ricciotti Garibaldi was at the Apollo, in a box on the 
the least thinkin eet to enjoy himself amazingly, without in 
wid he meant to 4 of destroying Rome, as the clerical partisans 
‘2 the streets of els day not a single priest or monk appeared 


Count Pianciani, the head of the Democratic party in Rome, 
had‘issued a manifesto announcing that the working associations 
of Rome intended proceeding on the morning of the 20th to 
Porta Pia, three to celebrate the memory of those who had fallen 
victims in the attack last gre The demonstration was really 
imposing. The members of the several associations marched in 
the most perfect order, with their respective flags, along the 


Corso to the Porta Pia, the band of the National Guard, which | 
opened the procession, all the while playing the Royal March. | 


he squares and streets leading to the Porta Pia, and even out- 
side the very gate, were crowded with carriages and cabs. The 
rain never ceasing to fall, many of the spectators feared the pro- 
cession would not make its appearance. But this was not the 
case, for at half-past ten, precisely at the hour at which the Italian 
troops entered the gate, the head of the column came in sight. 
Then the people seemed quite to forget rain and damp. The 


" umbrellas were shut in a moment, and the cheering of the crowds 
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ELEVATION OF THE LINE AT VITZNAU. 


GENERAL WIMPFFEN ON THE WAR LEADERS. 


GENERAL VON Wimprren has published a pamphlet entitled 
«‘ Sedan,” in which he gives his personal impressions of some of 
the chief actors in the late war. He says that Napoleon III. has 
always shown very moderate ability as a commander. “His in- 
structions to our generals in the Crimea frequently caused them 
the greatest embarrassment, and the success of the Italian cam- 
paign was considerably imperilled by his rash and inconsiderate 
combinations. .. . Although his military capacity had become 
much weakened of late years, he was nevertheless convinced of his 
superiority to the statesmen of Prussia; and he did not doubt that 
his military genius would enable him to find a means of conquer- 
ing that nation... . He was not fortunate enough to find 
Ministers who could teach him better. Nearly all of them were 


' trophe,”” 


drowned the notes of the Royal March, On the ro- 
ceeding to the spot where the breach had been opened they found 
the ground carpeted with flowers, in which the foil words 
were to be read, ‘‘Onore ai prodi.’’ Here Count Pia: ad- 
dressed the people, reminding them of the great and numerous 
sacrifices which had been made by the Italians to acquire liberty 
and unity, and pointing out the duty of all parties to recognise 
that the person who had most contributed to produce this great 
result was the King himself. Count Pianciani also praised 
Garibaldi and the Italian army, and invited all those present to 
exert themselves in enforcing the necessity of a perfectly good 
understanding between all the different sections of the great 
Liberal party. The procession then returned to Rome, breaking 
up in the Barberini-square. 

The rain ceased falling at about half-pasttwo. At four o’clock 
General Ricotti, the Minister of War, in review the 
National Guards and the troops in garrison at Rome, in the 
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frivolous and incompetent, and only 
Of Prince Napoleon the t 
opinion. ‘People accuse him,” he sa “of want of courage ; 
yet at the battle of the —_- was in the — 

the most dangerous points. e 

the Crimea = aot beenan he feared danger, but because = 
slow and undecided conduct of the war rendered it impossible 4 
him to take any further part in measures which his judgmen' 
condemned. He possesses the gift of assimilation in an extra- 
ordinary degree ; most questions relating to the navy, army, 
finance, administration, and political economy are = 
to him... . Yet he we oo any serious uence 
in the Emperor’s councils.’”” s 

General Wimpffen says :—‘‘ This capable, brave, ay 
well-informed artillery officer seems to have given 


reason why he did 


ttle 
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attention to details, without which armies cannot march, fight, or 
concentrate themselves with rapidity. He trusted too much in 
the reports sent to him by the different departments, . and 
there was no one to check his great carelessness as to the means 
placed at his disposal. It may be said that Marshal Le Boouf 
layed under the second Empire a similar part to that of Prince 
olignac at the end of the Restoration, when he was provisional 
Minister for War. When the Prince wasasked what was the force 
in Paris, he said it was from 30,000 to 40,000, while in point of 
fact Marshal Marmont only had from 10,000 to 12,000 capable of 
going into the field. The Minister had included in his numbers 
the sick, the men on furlough, and the Corps de Garde, which was 
then in Normandy, seven or eight days’ march from Paris.’’ Turn- 
ing to the German leaders, the General remarks that the Emperor 
William, besides his extraordinary energy, ‘‘ which enables him, 
notwithstanding his advanced age, to brave all dangers and bear 
the greatest fatigue, possesses ‘ta quality which is characteristic 
of great rulers, and which Louis XIV. also possessed—that, 
namely, of selecting the men who are most fitted to carry out 
his wishes. Hetakes care that no obstacle shall impede their 
action, encourages them, gives them the praise they deserve, and 
lets them have their full share of glory.’’ Of Bismarck he 
says:—‘‘ This unequalled diplomatist expresses himself with 
great facility and elegance, even in a foreign language. Every 
word he says seems to be carefully selected as the best for attain- 
ing his object with the least difficulty. Ihave seen him twice 
under very critical circumstances, and on both occasions he gave 
me the impression of being the most astute and dangerous man I 
ever met. Though as inflexible as Moltke himself, he can suit his 
manner and tone to the occasion; by seeming first conciliatory and 
then unyielding, he drives his adversary from hope to despair, and 
thus ascertains exactly what is the utmost he can hope to obtain 
from him.’’ But the greatest and most dangerous of the enemies 
of France, thinks the writer, is General yon Moltke. ‘‘ His body, 
like his will,’’ he says, ‘‘ is of iron; his piercing glance is like that 
of a bird of prey; no superfluous word ever passes his thin lips, 
. .. When the ruin or destruction of Prussia’s enemies is in 
question he is inexorable. This man holds us in his clutches, and 
if he cannot deprive our country of its political independence and 


NEW BLUEBOOK FOR THE PEOPLE. = 

Mr. J. G. Hotyoaxr has addressed the following judicious 
letter to the Times :-— 

A year ago you permitted me to give some account of the first 
bluebook for the people issued by the Foreign Office. I desire to 
call the attention of industrial and co-operative news-rooms, trade 
unionists, working men’s clubs, and working men in general to 
the fact that Lord Granville has printed a second volume, more 
important than the first, ‘‘ Respecting the Condition of the ‘Work- 
ing Classes Abroad;”’ being reports furnished, at the late Lord 
Clarendon’s request, by her Majesty's Diplomatic and Consular 
agents in foreign countries. 

When the former volume had appeared, Lord Clarendon—whose 
interest in public progress included a desire for thoroughness in 
the means he adopted to forward it—inquired of the person who 
had suggested the series whether there were any respects in which 
future reports might be improved. It was answered that informa- 
tion on three points not included in former instructions to her 
Majesty’s reporters would be most useful :— x 

1. That when prices were stated—whether of provisions or 
labour—their British equivalents should be given, and the pur- 
chasing power of the wages earned, as compared with their British 
value, should be approximately estimated. For instance, if an 
English workman earned £6 a week abroad, how far would that 
go, in the country in which he earned it, to provide him dwelling- 
rooms, clothing, provisions, and other essentials for his household 
equal to those to which he was accustomed in England. What 
would remain, if any, represents what he would be able to save 
by ‘‘going out.’’ Clearly, a workman earning £2 a week in 
Manchnste, Birmingham, or Glasgow would be no better off 
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inspired it, His Lordship said “he was of op 
societiesin England should ask themselves what 
disposal of their brethren to judge of the favour. 
which may present themselves within the limits 
country.” 
| _ The Newcastle-on-Tyne strike has owed all its suce 
| the fact that the workmen have mastered the wis: 
precaution, and the employers have not. Those w] 
prehend local resources are most likely to de 
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Soptess, ly ina 
n this volume of which I have spoken there : 
pages of reports from ninety natn inn, and industrial cman’ 1 ”) 
Had the trades unions and workmen of Great Britain pas sa 
£20,000, and sent out special commissioners of their ow, 1 
would not in five years and with the expenditure of thon.) 
have collected the abundant, accurate, and out-of-the-way Ao 
| mation contained in this single volume, published by the : anfor: 
Office at 5s. Lord Clarendon was pleased to express the «. tie . 
| tion with which he read the former letter in the Zinr« ivi he 
| account of the sentiments entertained by the working ital 
| regard to the service rendered them by according them a bh = 
book of such relevance to their industrial needs, No words oi 


thanks or gratitude can reach Lord Clarendon more 
less a duty to renew them for this volume, wh 
death, and is, as it were, monumental of that practical kindy 

which is the gracoful form of the condescension of superior mater = 
It was Lord Clarendon's distinction to perceive that to guide i a 
by instructing them was the noblest form in which they can be 
governed, and that he believed in the capacity of Englishmen t, 
be governed in this way. ule 
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with £6 a week in another country if the whole must be ex- 
nded to enable his family to live as well as they lived in Great 
ritain. 

2. That notice be taken of what experience in the place 
reported upon suggested as to the dietary, habits, and personal 
conduct to be observed in regard to health-preserving power. 
Can a workman, to wit, find dwelling-rooms ventilated, in pre- 
mises drained, free from miasmatic dirt, over-crowding, and air- 


make it a vassal of the new German Empire, yet he hopes to leave 
itso mutilated and crushed that it will for many years be unable to 
support those nations which will have to defend themselves against 
the ambition of Prussia.”’ 


Music. 


Tue success of M. Riviére’s Promenade Concerts has been so 
great that the entreprencur feels encouraged to prolong them 
beyond the time at firstdecided upon. How far that prolongation 
may extend rests with M. Rivitre himself—subject, of course, to 
arrangements with other would-be tenants of the theatre; for it 
can hardly be doubted that the frequent presentation of good 
music would draw an audience during many weeks to come. ‘The 
best nights at these concerts—from a managerial as well as an 
artistic point of view, have been those in great part devoted to 
classical music; and M. Rivitre appears thoroughly to recognise 
the fact. Moreover, every week increases the efficiency ot the 
orchestra, a marked change for the better having taken place 
since the advent of Sir Julius Benedict as classical conductor, The 
usual result will follow—viz., that just when the season closes 
the machinery will be in its best working order. During the pre- 
sent week some excellent music has been played in a fashion by 
no means unworthy. Tuesday’s programme, for example, was 

ly devoted to Rossini, and included the overtures to ‘ Le 
iége de Corinth’’ and ‘La Gazza Ladra,’’ an orchestral ar- 
ran, t of excerpts from ‘William Tell’’ the ‘*Stabat 
Mater,’’ and two or three songs. We may honestly praise the 
rendering of the overtures, especially of ‘‘ La Gazza Ladra,’’ 
which was given with more crispness and finish than some previous 
efforts led us toexpect, The arrangements seemed to give much 
satisfaction, and justly so in the case of ‘‘ William Tell; ’’ but good 
taste can hardly approve of ‘‘Cujus animam’”’ as a cornet solo; 
or “Pro peccatis’’ on the euphonium. Madame Cora de Wilhorst 
was barely equal to the demands of ‘*Una Voce;”’ nor did a 
Mdille. Limia make much impression in another equally familiar 
air, The third vocalist was Signor Roeca, late of Her Majesty's 
Opera. Schubert received due honour on Wednesday night, when 
the classical selection was made from the works of that extra- 
ordinary genius, and included the overture and part of the inci- 
dental music to ‘‘ Rosamunde,”’ the ‘* Wanderer,’ and the elabo- 
rate and beautiful, if unsymmetrical, Ninth Symphony. Here 
was, indeed, a feast of good things; and right heartily did a 
large crowd partake of it, though some present evidently found 
the enormous length of the symphony rather tiresome. These, 
however, exercised their right of locomotion, and took themselves 
off to more congenial pleasures. We need not criticize the music 
above named. Again and again, since the rise of Schubert into 
orchestral fame, have its merits been discussed; and now those 
merits are accepted on all hands, Enough, therefore, that the 
selection received a fair amount of justice in its rendering under 
Sir Julius Benedict’s guidance, and that the reputation of 
Schubert was advanced among a public not so conversant with it 
as is desirable. The ‘‘ Wanderer”? was sung by Mr. Whitney. 
Thursday's programme contained the usual group of ballads, and 
last night Mozart’s Twelfth Mass was repeated with the same 
vocalists as before, 7 

Music is active again at the Crystal Palace, and, besides the 
customary performances of English operas, or operas in English, 
° deena Uindog of several thousand yoices took place on Wed- 
nesday in the great transept. Mr. G, W. Martin conducted, and 
the usual round of national airs, &c., was gone through, varied by 
the singing of Miss Matilda Scott, and the clever euphonium 
solos of Mr. Phasey. ‘The concert could not fail of popular suc- 
cess, To-day the renowned Saturday concerts enter upon their 
sixteenth season, and the faces of some thousands of amateurs are 
gladly turned towards the familiar room where so often the finest 
performances England can boast have been enjoyed, The opening 

rogramme is ndét, however, @ striking one, consisting mainly, as 
it does, of the early works of Mendelssohn, Tne master's sym- 

jhony in C minor and his “*‘ Wedding of Comacho”’ are, doubt- 
ess, interesting examples of youthful genius, but are scarcely 
sufficient to form the backbone of a Crystal Palace pro; mo. 
The overture to ‘‘ Der Freyschutz,”’ and Mendelsson’s — 
for pianoforte (op. 5), complete the list of instrumental works, 

As we stated last week, the Royal National Opera begins its 
first season to-night at the St. James's Theatre. Balfe’s ‘* Rose 
of Castile’’ will be represented, with Miss Rose Hersee in the 
principal character, supported by Mr. George Perren and other 
well-known artists, : 


BAPTIST UNION OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.—The autumnal 
session of the above union is now being held at Northampton, under the 
presidency of the Rev. C. M. Birrell, of Northampton. Above 600 ministers 
and iofluential laymen are present, all of them being guests of the in- 
habitants. The preparatory service was held, on Monday evening, in 
College-street Chapel, a large and handsome building, capable of holding 
about 2000 persons, The sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Brock, of 
London. On Tuesday « conference on missions to the hea*hen took ploce in 
the morning, and in the evening a missionary meeting was held, under the 
se meee ef Mr. Charles Gilpin, one of the members for the borough. On 

ednesday morning the session of the union was opened, when an address 
was given by the chairman (the Rev. C. M. Birrell), the message of the 
@>mmittee was delivered by the secretary (the Rev. J. H. Millara), and a 
psper, on “ A Board of Arbitration,” read by Mr. 8. R. Pattison, of London. 
On Thursday the session was continued in the morning, and in the evening 
the proceedings were brought to a conclusion by a public meeting, presided 
over bv the Mayor, Mr. O. ¥. Perry, when addresses were delivered by the 
Rev. W. Walters, of Birmingham ; the Rev. G. Hester, of Sheffield; the 
Rev. T. Wheeler, of Norwich; and the Rev. Arthur Mursell. of London, 
The subjects of the addresses were ‘‘ The Extension of Home Work,” “ The 
Sunday-School of the Future,” “ Village Work,” and “ Personal Christian 
Effort to Reach the Mas-es.” At the morning meeting a paper on “ Educa- 
= for the Ministry” was read by the Rev. Dr, Green, president of Rawdon 


poisoning ? . 

3. That observation be made how far artisans of other countries 
take pride in their work and put their character into it, Would 
they, for instance, make a stand against doing bad work as they 
would against receiving bad wages? Are there any class of 
mechanics whose work can be depended fe as good from the 
sense of honour they have in executing it? In what degree does | 
quality in work have the effect of raising wages ? 

The almost infinite answers given to these questions throw a | 
new light over the whole field of labour. The replies to the very 
last alone make clear to trade unionists who combine merely to | 
force increase of wages how much greater is the increase they | 
might win for their members without strife or loss, by making a | 
high quality of trustworthy work an object of their combination, 
and that it should be the sign of a unionist that he was known 
to execute no piece of bungling, scampy, dishonest, thoughtless, 
or inartistic work. 

Upon all the new points enumerated the Foreign Office has con- 
siderately furnished facts which, now they are presented, read to 
the workman like a new revelation of the opportunities, condi- | 
tion, and character of industry throughout the world, These 
reports waste no words; they state the case with precision, often 
with vivacity, and have passages written with a power that not | 
unfrequently reaches impressiveness. 'Workmen who have con- 
quered every industrial difficulty, who have raised themselves to 
positions of distinction in which they command competence | 
abroad, yet rush down the inclined plane of excess, the bottom of 
which is perdition, meet with words of warning, as in the report 
from Egypt, which says :—‘‘ Spirits must be avoided. Temperate 
workmen keep their health well; the intemperate die,’’ Or inthe 
report from Réunion, in which it is said :—‘* Rum must be sedu- | 
lously abstained from; it is for the European rank poison, and no | 
one who has contracted the habit of drinking it can remain in this 
country and live.’’ There are torpedoes in these sentences which 
strike the imagination of the guilty and unthinking transgressor, 

In fact, in these reports the workman will find what may be 

described as the comparative anatomy of labour, its ways, its 
vicissitudes, its earnings, its treatment, its local and national 
repute, its deserts, and its prospects. Trade-unionists who would 
see reflected the spirit and resolution of their order elsewhere, or 
the errors of conduct into which they ofttimes fall, or the vices 
which lay the workman low, or the rules they should observe and 
the principles upon which they should act, and can act, to ensure 
them the ascendency of prosperity and merit, which all classes 
would welcome, wiil find every page of this new Bluebook in- 
structive. Never before have there been set forth with such 
variety and profusion of international facts the advantages of 
moderation and prudence, The reader sees how, in every climate, 
and under the strangest circumstances, well-being is in the power 
of those who have power over themselves. ice and virtues 
seen with indistinctness in home experience, owing to the inca- 
pacity of mankind to estimate their effects under circumstances of 
nearness and familiarity, are discerned vividly when their consee 
quences are traced on the destiny of strange and distant com- 
munities. When the same habits are perceived to produce the 
same results everywhere, it is impossible for the most prejudiced 
and perverted not to be arrested by the vast concurrence of facts. 
Suck uncollusive repetitions make the lesson indelible. , Errors 
of trade policy or personal conduct, which at home we explain 
away, or acount for, or excuse, are not tolerated in outlying 
peoples. All nations have a natural capacity for seeing the follies 
of foreigners. The motives of those who remonstrate among our- 
selves at the errors of our countrymen may be suspected, but no 
one can suspect the impartial and independent narrative of inter- 
national facts, Their disinterested significance can neither be 
denied nor evaded. Their universality astonishes. What uni- 
versally accrues must be true. When good sense and good con- 
duct or ignorance and passion are found to lead to ascendency or 
inferiority throughout the human societies, social events regarded 
as caprices of condition by the local mind ure seen to proceed from 
causes as uniform, as inevitable, and as universal as the laws of 
nature; and the mind which perceives this never goes back. 

The genius of nations is more shown than is admitted in devices 
of trade and policy of labour. ‘Io employers as well as workmen 
this book of ** Foreign Industrial Reports’’ is fruitful in sug- 
gestions. Original arts of management and workmanship, arising 
in distant and different parts of the world, are often capable of 
being transplanted, like many enriching products of the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms. Lord Granville will never have reason to 
interrupt this series of bluebooks from any lack of industrial in- 
terest in their contents. The Foreign Office were surprised at the 
number sold of the first volume, and had to send down to Mr. 
Hansard’s oflices copies held in reserve for official uses, and every 
copy would have been bought up by working men before this had 
half of them interested in it heard of it. I have been requested to 

serpy duplicate copies for several co-operative store libraries 
est the one being lent out should be lost. The manufacturers, for 
whom the series on Trade and Commerce were provided, never | 
showed equal anxiety to possess them. Many manufacturers are 
ignorant and prejudiced, as some working men are, They think 
bluebooks *‘ dry,’’ not knowing that nothing is “dry”? which is 
useful. Knowledge which is relevant has all the interest of 
romance, and men who know its value hunger after it. To those 
who have the thirst for facts American yellow-books, Prussian 
red-books, and British bluebooks are precious folios, There are 
employers as well as workmen who dislike new ideas and those who 
introduce them; but happily they aro decreasing in both ranks 
and this latest publication of the Foreign Office will do much to 
— —— turther, 
remember a passage in a letter which I had the ho 

receive from Lord Clarendon, through Mr. Otway, of which 
recent trades-union events have illustrated the sagacity which 


| come when any Bishop of Liverpool would 


| and not, as proposed during the siege, that of General Ubrich. 
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A PHILOSOPHICAL BISHOP.—A poor Bishop is general! 
as mythological as the philosopher’s stone or the uncepel deat 
Rev. Dr. Goss, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Liverpool, tells us that a 
far as he is concerned, the general supposition is a general fallacy, In ‘his 
annual visitation address, delivered in St. Patrick’s Chapel, on “Sur d - 
his Lordship said that, without boting the charity of the people of Liver. 
pool, he did not think they were much disposed to keep their Bishop Fis 
deep in clover. He had been Bishop of the diocese now for twenty veary, 
and he had not a house to live in nor a cathedral to preach in. He lived’ 
however, in comfortable quarters ; and if an abundant revenue, a cartings 
and horses, and @ fine house to live in were provided for him, he should 
decline them, preferring to live ina comparatively humble way. He cared 
nothing about state and trappings, and it mattered very little to him 
whether the coat he wore was four years or six years old 3 provided it fitted 
and suited him, he was perfectly satisfied ; and be hoped the day would not 
y have to depend upon state or 
—— dress to secure for him a home in the hearts and affections of his 
people. 


STREET NOMENCLATURE IN PARIS.—The Municipal Counci { 
has been taking into consideration the naming of the poorest mate mae 
revolution there is a new designation of the public ways; and the Muni- 
cipal Council has decided that eight changes and no more shall be allowed 
The first refers toa new thoroughfare, which is not yet formed leading 
from the New Opera to the ThéAtre Frangais, It is to be called the Avenue 
des Tuileries, and not, as intended, the Avenue de Napoléon, Secondly, 
the Avenue de I’Kmpereur is to be called the Avenue de Passy. Thirdly, 
the Avenue de l’Impératrice is to be called the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, 
Fourtnly, 
the avenue named after Queen Hortense is to go by the name of Avenue de 
Mon¢:au. Vifthly, the avenue known as that of Prince Jérome, and later 
as tliat of Macmabon, is to be called the Avenue de Villiers, Sixthly, the 
name of Boulevard de Voltaire, substituted for that of Boulevard de Prince 
Evgdne, is to be confirmed, Seventhly, the Rue du Cardinal Fesch is to be 
called definitively the Rue de Chateaudun. Lastly, the street known 


preside at the opening of the New Reform (1 


| Successively as the Rue du 10 Décembre, the Rue du 4 Septembre, and the 


Rue du 18 Mars, is to be called the Rue del’Opéra, It is satisfactory to 
know that the Municipal Council has resisted the small spitefuluess of 
refusing the name of Baron Haussmann to one of the thoroughfares of the 
city which he has done so much toimprove. The Boulevard Haussmann is 
to retain its old name. 


FATAL ACCIDENT ON THE MIDLAND RAILWAY.—Dr. Lankester held 
@n inquest on Monday afternoon, at University College Hospital, on the 
body of George William Lane. It appears from the evidence that deceased 
had attended the Hendon races, and on his journey back arrived at the 
Kentish Town station of the Midland Railway about seven o’clock on Wed- 
nesday evening. He got up to get out, and said to his friend, Mr. West- 
brooke, who was riding with him, “Come along, Joe.” He then got out of 
the carriage, but, the train not having stopped, bis friend waited for about 
one minute and a half, and then saw him lying on the platform, bnt after- 
wards missed him, The deceased, it appeared, had staggered and fallen off 
the platform between twe carriages, and the train passed over him. He 
Was conveyed to University College Hospital, where, on being visited 
by his friends, he said as he was getting out of the train there came a bump 
and knocked him on to the platform. Mr, Rickmond John Godley, the 
house surgeon, said deceased was brought in on Thursday last with a 
fracture of the left leg, which was amputated, and he afterwards expired 
from shock consequent on the fracture. The Corover—“ If people will get 
in or out of carriages whilst in motion the company cannot help it, but 
there might be a universal system of having the steps over the platform, 
aud of sufficient length to reach from carriage to carriage. Considering 
the great wealth of railway companies, this might be done at a compara- 
tively small cost; and if this rule was carried out it would go @ great way 
towards putting an end to the annual loss of valuable lives resulting from 
—— The inquiry was adjourned for the attendance of further 

SOB. 


ATTEMPTED MURDER AT HARLOW.—Mr. James Bass Mallinger, M.A., 
aged thirty-seven, was charged before the Harlow magistrates, on Saturday, 
with assaulting Mrs. Frederick Haslem, the wife of his step-brother, with 
intent to murder her. Mrs, Haslem was visiting a relative, Mrs. Barnard, 
at Harlow, when the prisoner arrived rather suddenly. He was asked to 
stay to supper, and began to converse angrily with Mrs, Haslem, who called 
him a coward for abusing her in her husband’s absence. He then seized a 
knife off the table and inflicted upon her no less than eighteen wounds in 
the throat, head, and hands, The prisoner walked quietly to his home, and 
was apprehended next morning, in bed, when he asked, * How is the poor 
lady this morning?” He delivered to the police his cuffs and bloody shirt, 
saying he * thought it would come to this,” although he had lived as pure 
8 life as anyone. He also said he was prepared for the worst. None of the 
wounds inflicted on Mrs. Haslem were very dangerous. The prisoner was 
committed for trial, and bail was refused. ‘The prisoner, who commenced 
his career at college when most persons leave it, has succeeded in a remark- 
able degree. He has written several works which have met with con- 
siderable favour and approval—among others, ‘‘ Cambridge Characteristics 
in the Seventeenth Century,” and “The Ancient African Cnurch : its Rise, 
Influence, and Decline ’—and he was engaged superintending the bringing 
out of an important work through the University Press, to assist him in 
which the authorities had, itis said, voted him £500. Moreover, he was 
about entering holy orders, and had been more recently staying with the 
Bishop of Lincoln, by whom he was urged to accept the chair at Cork 
University. His father was for many years a printer and bookseller at 
comrmt Stortford, and had only within these last few years retired from 

usiness. 


THE LATE ASSISTANT CHIEF JUSTICE OF BENGAL.—The Hon, Jobn 
Paxton Norman, officiating Lord Chief Justice of Bengal, was in his fifty- 
srcond year, having been born Oct. 21,1819. Mis father was the late Mr. 
John Norman, of lwood Honse, Congresbury, and of Claverham, J.P. and 
Deputy-Lieutenant for the county of Somerset ; and his mother, who is the 
representative of the old Border family of Paxton, still survives to mourn 
his loss, and resides with her son, the Rev. A. M. Norman, Rector of Burn- 
moor, near Fence Houses. Mr, Norman was educated at the Exeter 
Grammar School, and subsequently at Exeter College, Oxford, where be 
Mraduatedin 1841, After studying at the Temple, he practised for many 
years as a special pleader, but was called to the Bar in 1862. He was the 
author of many legal treatises and papers, the most important of his 
writings being ‘A Treatise on the Law and Practice Relating to Letters 
Patent for Inventions,” and the ‘ Exchequer Reports,” of which, jointly 
with Mr. Hurlstone, he was editor forseveral years previously to his leaving 
England. in May, 1861, Mr. Norman was appointed, under Lord Jobn 
Russell’s Administration, one of the Judges of the High Court of Bengal. 
In the year 1864, when Sir Barnes Peacock was in England, he filled the 
office of Chief Justice ; and again in the present year, during the absence 
of Sir R. Couch, he acted in the eame capacity, ‘It was stated only afew 
days since that Sir 2. Couch was about to resign the Ohief Justiceship, and 
that Mr. Norman was to be his permanent eucceseor. But it has been other- 
wise ordained, It must be a consolation to his friends to feel that, terrible 
4s were the circumstances attending his death, he died in the discharge of 
his dnty, end that his death would seem to have been a direct consequence 
of that duty. Mr. Norman was married in Rdinburgh, in 1854, to Margaret, 
daughter of the late William Robinson, of Hendon, and granddaughter cf 
Ralph Robinson, of Herrington Hall, near Sunderland. Mrs. Norman re- 
mained with her husband to the last, the telegram says, in the house clos? 
to the High Court into which he, when wounded, had been conveyed 0D 
nesdey, Sept. 20, and where he feel asleep at one o'clock on the followin 
morning. Mr. Justice Norman leaves no children, 
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ROME. |for the prisoner cross-examini hi be, F 
iAL BY JURY AT P’ xamining whenever they| tobe. For. many along year the lazaroni, wi i i i 
TR —— Sept. gl er it eeceenares while from time to time ani- | their Phrygian caps, ther bare legs cy Dm 5 pve op oiuieat Frage ooo 4 tame 
joven it is now some weeks since the | * : isputations arose between the witnesses | and their picturesque costumes, have ceased to|the law in the mat tated, b tn - ilfull 
ALT 1a and trial by jury became estab-| and the prisoner—a proceeding which, however | exist off the stage ; but under the benign rule of | and that the vessel ras " ertifie to carry 377 
», it is only within the last three | contrary to our ideas, seemed to impress the people his Majesty King Bomba the quays and the| passengers de thee es y cortifiod to onry 8/7 
the Roman public may be said to have | greatly with the notion of fairplay. ‘here was no | streets of the town were infected with 20,000 or| kner oa : eee ee 
ed with a mode of legal procedure witness-box, the witnesses being introduced on to | 30,000 scamps who did nothing except steal,| than the legal T 
a thousand years to travel east- | the dais in front of the Judge, where they could bully strangers, and eat macaroni. These board fit a ween eee eer the 
which oon BD gland to Rome. The trials up to) — stand still in a fright, as some did, or avail| worthies have now disappeared, and, with the ex- | to carr ae ak tes rae be yee _entitied 
ward Trot “have been more OF less of an ordinary | themselves of their full liberty of action. The| ception of two or three hundred idlers, who try the North Foreland and Deve te voyage round 
W ene ‘wut on that morning @ case came on opportunity was taken advantage of by several of | to earn their daily bread by the easy labour of seagoin vessel, sl y rate cog : ge 
chara <mall way, may be considered a cause | them, and particularly by the landlady—such a | carrying any small parcel which may be intrusted Brest er ene Aa pe Rips a 1 to We to Havre or 
which, not so much, perhaps, from its intrinsic landlady !—who entered into a fierce battle of to them, the Neapolitans, both of the lower and | sides pons pe th pee A —— = 
from the extraordinary degree of in- | words with the prisoner, using terms which caused at Sue mroveee of ie presting- 
eit has excited, increased, no doubt, by the | vivid blushes and confusion among the fair occu- 


middle classes, are frugal, abstemious, and re- 
1 Po : 7 2 : 
of the public trial and the possibility of | pants of the galleries. The examination of the 


4 : int of friends going on board to bid 
markably industrious. Although the child |S good = going 4 passengers 
vemelty of : : 1 have acquired the bad habit of bawling sae — | “good-by,”" and sometimes acoompany them part 
povelty ssent during the proceedings. The case | witnesses occupied the whole day, On Thursday 
i fa certain Teresa Politti, aged thirty- | the Court entered at a quarter to ten. Some 


: ‘ of the trip down the river, it was impossibl 
py Tole totes ame eee the pos to distinguish the jeslenaon ped the 
q : ; 
was ee 'y of Erasmus Cesarini, son of Duke | documents were read, among others one which, | as in London, The Naples of to-day - ‘taal, opal dit ply i pnpate en a9 nrratd 
eight, 9 Sforza Cesarini, who stood accused of | while bearing on the case, proved the prisoner's | as unlike the Naples of twenty years ago as the | Again, the Temmenih onan b ‘a poet 
stolen a parure of ‘diamonds, the property | reactionary connection with the ex-Queen of London of to-day is unlike the London of Queen recently sprung up, and nu oa hat fitful 2 
having Sy, Madame Dréolle, It was not only | Spain; after which the Cavaliere Municchi, Pro-| Elizabeth. Under the vile government of the “4 5 Doin in eho 
ajar nature of the accusation and the curatore-Generale, addressed the jury for the pro- 
osition of the accused that raised public|secution, His exposition of the case was most 


the General Steam Navigation Company, in thei 

Bourbon any person who showed individuality | desire to c 2 sk acelaely oak 

| na tabigel en A genie Ang eigen rood esire to conform to the law, had occasionally sent 
gociil } put also the circumstance that for some | masterly and admirably adapted to convey to a 


L down three or more steamers more than th 
dangerous he was ruined, The King, the priests, | needed , i ertiseme eaback cs 
ag nt a the ireumstance that for =e — ee en en ee Se corey 8 Bs» P » | needed under their advertisement to bring back the 
d to be a sincere iberal—a supposi- | Jury a correct appreciation of its value. He spoke 


and the scum were leagued together to crush out| excess passengers. Sir Robert Carden said he 
was aT ea dispelled during the trial, which | calmly and dispassionately; and in polished lan- 


everything and everyone who rose above their| did not think it t 4 i 
spi level, and to live upon the labour of theindustrious. | caution a captain in nd tg in aig a 
1 tier to be but a vulgar plotter, now | guage, often rising to eloquence, gave whut to the The upper classes were not allowed to meddle in| how many passengers he was entitled to carry 

pro - vow Reactionist, as best turned to her | meanest comprehension was a lucid and impartial | affairs of State, and were encouraged to waste] and he ought not to infringe the law, which was 
ee dual profit. Having taken an active part | interpretation of the evidence, while at the same | their lives in gambling and other dissipations. | made in the public interest, to prevent the danger 
in - Wweuts of 1849, she emigrated with her | time every word he uttered told fearfully against | A middle class can hardly be said to have existed. | of overcrowding. Besides, *it was not in this ine 
in and 0 Egypt and opened s hydropathic the prisoner without the slightest appearance of 

pr blishment. it seems to have been a success, | hunting her down. Having spoken for an hour 


Its members were never allowed to unite together | stance a question of carrying five or ten pas- 
ood very protitable. Through it she became ac- | and a half, during all which time he was listened 


for any common object, and they were the poli-| sengers in excess, in which case he might have 
quainted with the mother of the Viceroy of | to with the greatest attention, he sat down, ex- 


tical inferiors of the priests and the beggars. | been deceived, but 111. There were, however, 

t : ost b Education was in the hands of the clergy ; and,|}some extenuating circumstances, and, taking 
Paypt, and with any number of Pachas, the | pressing his conviction that the jury would find a 
rey eration of whose numes in the account she | verdict against the prisoner. The Advocate Rosi, 


in their opinion, education meant neither reading | those into account, he fined the defendant 20s. for 
1 ; 0 nor writing, but a knowledge of the names of | the offence, and, in addition, ls, for each of the 
vy the Court of her career caused much laughter. | @ very young man, immediately rose in her de- | some of the saints, a superstitious, half-heathen | 111 passengers carried in excess, making £5 11s. 
1860 che returned to Naples, attracted thither fence, and, although it was impossible to imagine belief in the efficacy of the outward forms of reli- | or, in all, £6 11s. Sir Robert added that the Act 
by political events. } what arguments he could bring forward in so| gion, a slavish veneration for the Church, and a| empowered a magistrate to inflict a fine of £20 in 
1p 1864 her husband died, since when she seems | hopeless a case, he poured forth for no less than | slavish obedience to the King. Throughout the | such a case. The police-inspector desired to say 
to have been sometimes in Italy, sometimes in | two hours and « half an eager and impassioned kingdom the villages were unconnected with each | that the Board of Trade had been communicated 
Paris; now living in handsomely-furnished apart- | appeal on behalf of his client. He painted in | other byroads; brigandage and every other villany | with on the case, and had refused to prosecute, 
piven J, having her carriage and horses, now pawn- glowing colours her brilliant career, her services | Was winked at, provided the Church and the King | stating that it rested with the police todoso. The 
ing ber trinkets for ready money; receiving to her country and to humanity, the impossibility 
medals from the municipality of Naples for} of her having been capable of such an offence, 


received their dues. The officials were all corrupt, | defendant paid the fines and departed. 
and in the courts of justice decisions went by 

ublic services ; plotting with the ex-Queen of and the certainty that under the obscurity which 

pain for the restoration of the Spanish rested on some parts of the evidence was hidden 


favour or by bribery. it was with this monstrous Pawnproxkers’ Cuances,—Mr, J. S. Arnold, 

state of things that the statesmen of Italy had to pawnbroker, of the Broadway, Deptford, was 
monarchy ; and, finally, after having been shut} a fearful conspiracy of which she was the victim ; 
up in Paris during the siege, escaping at the first he argued, he appealed, he entreated, till his 


deal, and the progress which has been made is charged at Greenwich, on Tuesday, with demandin 
moment to,breathe the air ‘of freedom in Rome, | mouth was white with foam, and he sank down 


something wonderful. The Italians are an ex~- _ receiving one penny in excess of the leg 
: cclingly aute ‘pple, ont iy Hane ee tate ee 
rrived in March last, took a room at} ex austed on his chair; and, hopeless as his| learnt is the best policy, and on this ground, $e 9 at 3 
See the Corso, at the foe he rent of a franc | client’s case seemed when he ve ns aang he made | rather than that of principle, in the southern part ut ek et — og ng peer) on 
4 day, and endeavoured to improve her _circum- such good use of the little material he had that | of the Peninsula, they have become honest. The | ¢ vostion, that of Fige wire yd 12 e p oe od 
stances by appropriating Madame Dréolle’s| the Procuratore-Generale felt compelled to reply, | Worst of the old officials were cashiered, and Pied- To teat mands tease af aie fe pry ghana 
diamonds, the Dréolles occupying apartments in and again addressed the jury for forty minutes, | montese—the Scotchmen of Italy—were given | the propa enny bein pos erie y Fh af ee re 
the same house. followed again by the counsel for the defence, | their places. Publicity was everywhere encou- | 114 cabion ae jo of the bar ad an 
The Court of Assizes sits in that splendid hall, | who, I presume, has the right to the last word, raged, and this put an end to official corrup-| tian in A iy it with other ar voThe 
once the oratory of the monks of St. Filippo Neri, | in a speech this time of a little more than half an| tion. In each province provincial councils—freely | (yarpin & reaped extra fees had, PR. some extent, 
whose monastery has been devoted to the use of hour. Thus had this debate between the prose- | elected—openly discussed the wants and require- Pec . cuaiees enaihe a aheakeve: bab ik 
the law courts, It is of great size, and is not only | cution and the defence lasted, with one short | ments of the different districts. | Clever, hard: | aectared tobe illegal the defendant would promise 
most admirably adapted to its present use, but, in } pause only, from half-past ten till half-past four, | Working préfets and sous préfets corresponded | 144 t continue the practice. Mr. Partriay e said 
addition, affords an enormous amount of accom~- listened to by the untiring crowd with breathless | with the Minister, and, in unison with him, sug-| tat no at a could legail in oy other 
modation to those desirous of witnessing the trials. attention, occasionally interrupted by exclama- | gested improvements and inaugurated public} (ih areog than those clearl defined b the Act of 
In form it is a paralielogram, divided into two | tions and applause. During the long speech cf the | Works. The villages were united by roade, rail- | Parliament, and remarking that it een the very 
gquares by an iron railing about 4ft. in height, counsel for the defence the Procuratore-Generale | roads opened out the country to trailic, poor who were the greatest sufferers, he impored 
due being occupied by the Court, the other for | thrice objected to the Advocate Rosi’s interpreta- brigandage was, after a hard struggle, stamped , 
the use of the public. At one end are the great | tionof pointsin the evidence, and the particular wit- | out. Monasteries were secularised, monks sent 
double doors, kept wide open while the Court is | nesses were recalled, One of these was the landlady 
sitting; at the other, facing the doors, sit the | I have already mentioned. She strutted up on to 


home, and the indiscriminate charity of these SS 
drones, which had pauperised the population,| ATTEMPTED Murper or Cuipren.—Much 
Judges, in a semicircle, raised on a dais, 80 as to the dais, (planted herself with her arms a-kimbo, her | ceased 
be within the view of all. At the extremity of | wrists on her hips, and, placing her left foot for- 


. The great majority of the inhabitants of | excitement was caused in Hampstead on Wednes- 
both town and country found their profit in the | day morning by the discovery of what appears to 
the circle, to the right of the Judges, is a separate | ward, in that manner so characteristic of the 
desk aud chair for the Procuratore-Generale, and | Roman donnaccinole, demanded in a loud voice, 


new order of things; and now, although much | be an attempt to murder twochildren, The crime 

yet remains to be done, the Bourbons are as much | was brought to light in the following manner:— 
in the same position on the left are the desk and “Do you want me, you miserable little advocate ”’ 
seat of the Chancellor of the Court. Next to|@ demand which caused roars of laughter, 


forgotten as the Stuarts were in England at the | Police-Constable Thompson, 208, was on duty in 
close of the last ong | The priests themselves | James-street, Camden Town, about four o'clock 
these, on the right, is the box for the jury ; oppo- mingled with strong signs of disapprobation from he 
site to it, and of equal size and accommodauon, the crowd. The Procuratore and the counsel for 


care little for them. lower clergy in Italy | on Wednesday afternoon, when Mrs. Harris, the 

aro far less bigoted than in many other Roman | mother of the children referred to, went up to him 
that for the prisoner or prisoners, as the case may the defence having finally exhausted their argu- 
be, the ouly difference being that the jury are ments and themselves, the Judge Nunziante 


Catholic countries. They do not keep themselves | and informed him that she had done somethin, 
aloof a — flocks, ac = with ners citi- warns, : He inquired me it ~ and - rai 
caved in mahogany, with comfortably-stuffed | summed up; but the public, evidently thinking | Zens rather than as members of a separate caste. | she had “cut her two children.” In reply to the 
cuca Ge ccucnens ‘Wiig Pcp sd a y ose 20 this only a Ficmality, Has up ‘such 8 ric Ss that, | Although they feel themselves bound to profess a constable, she gave her address as 41, Flask-walk, 
with an iron railing before them. These are all between it and the constant calls of ‘ Silenzio, certain respect for the Pope in his character of Hampstead, and said her husband worked at the 
sufliciently raised to be well seen from every part signori,” from the usher, it was impossible to | ® would-be temporal Sovereign, in reality they Camden Town Goods Station, in pee rs 
ofthe court, Facing the Judges, but sufficiently | gather what ho said. His summing up occupied | care very little either for Pope fe hae «ig 24 The constable sent for the wanes ao ik 
distant to command a full view of the jury on the | thirty-five minutes, The jury then retired, re- | their creed Fo pected ag es Ld a et ang” ise a cab, in which poten eee fi : 1 bleed WRK. 
one side, and the prisoners on the other, isa long | turning in thirteen minutes with a verdict of Francis in his wh Ohi k gcom has meg ihe a oe oe ¢ ce “my ia jefe, pro 
wide table, at which sit the counsel for the defence. guilty, with extenuating circumstances ; sentence, old aristocrats, ~ think it : catipe = | be ove Fa i a. mths | three ~ — me le ee § 
The floor is covered with a green carpet, and the three years’ imprisonment, to be followed by three the Faubourg St. eee ag mn “rt hi 1g - ar pe of t en ot o The erable rnd 
fittings are handsomely wrought in mahogany. years’ surveillance of the police, By the acci- members of the Romis' 4 erarc! Yy or his ad- | an —- i. the vere : mp neem. ti ild, 
Except what has been necessary to adapt the dental connection of this woman with politics her herents. — bag 2c segtray . my yh we on namec B na ang one ty ond oy f bl ae 
place to its present use, the architectural features | case, which in itself possessed no particular points they will — by er Pag ae | — to - we ne tert to a ae oe ee nage eben ont] 
are in uo way changed; four magnificent Oriental | of interest beyond that of ordinary theft, assumed | Sympathy, am Th risk nel L secdb ei bore OF bite “ed 4 a pve Dr. Ef Coo oe Sa 
alabaster columns rise behind the Judges’ seats, | #0 unusual importance, and has been the means of in his cause. h a seemed c rage nieh* thes é or Hin ~ enh oles 8 aa tees cello’ and 4 
divided above by two fine marble balconies, while demonstrating to the Roman public, with a com- peas dl ig 3 eavy m4 “ion tO Y tbl f ey be oO 1 4 oo ee anion sn 'be 08 tee te 
at the opposite end, above the door, is a great | pletencss which a more complicated and important | SY jected ; but, as bee ay lighter The Nea, me es oMiddles wo Hos “ital cea iin tae of 
TE en ane slid [ease might uot have allowed tho merit af teal by | Will boc cea a) atta to tho toa; | vod upon, waa found ithe mime root as the 
alerts ‘Mite certainly lew aig esl. tsi ly ad he hob old and the railroads bring more strangers than there children, and is yn in the ——— I 
On Wednesday morning, a full hour before the | system the plaintiff and the defendant, the accuser | Were — he oat es pl a, pry org ry ey a ae eed 
sitting commenced, the gallery and the two bal- | and the prisoner, and the legal advisers of both, of the world was either by sea or by 3 ’ ps y 
conies | have named were crammed with fashion- | were allowed to interview the Judge, and influence 
ably-dressed ladies, to the exclusion of the him morally or materially, as they might be able; 


fested with brigands.—Correspondent of ** Daily | years, is now in custody. 
News.”’ Poor _ Drath or Mr. Samvuet Souty, F.R.S.—This 
Stronger sex altogether, who were limited to the the examination of witnesses was conducted in =p oa estimable gentleman expired rather suddenly, on 
few rows of seats inside the railing which divides private, and cross-examination was almost im- 
the hall, Ata quarter past ten the Judges en- possible; and if a witness happened to be sii- 
tered the court, and the prisoner was placed at patico to the Judge, the advocate on the other side 


LONDON POLICE COURTS. Sunday last, at the residence of his daughter, 

Over-LoAbING StEAM-Boats.—At the Man- | Mrs. Money Wigram. Mr. Solly, who received his 
the bar, looking, poor iserably deserted | had very little chance of shaking testimony that 
aud lonely in the large anaes, ey Sisto bane would not have withstood sifting in an open 


new he had on board one passenger more 


sion House, on Monday, Henry Whittingham professional education at St. Thomas's, Guy's, St. 
master of the steam-ship Albion, belonging to the | Bartholomew’s, and Paris hospitals, was admittcd 
General Steam Navigation Company, appeared | ® member of the Royal College of Surgeons in 


beuches she singly occupi court.—Correspondent of the “ Times.” before Alderman Sir Robert Carden on a summons 1828, and a fellow in 1843. In 1806 he was elected 
Immediately the Todoes ‘were seated the great : charging him with having infringed a provision | % member of the council of the ge in 1862 
doors were thrown open. and in came the people, NAPLES THEN— AND NOW. of the Merchant Shipping Act. The complainant Professor of Human Asatomy oat | pigs | oa 
Who had been congregated for hours before the Naples, Sept. 19. | was William Robson, Inspector of the Thames | 1867 a member of the court + pe gm 1 in 
door, witha rush that speedily filled the great| ‘‘SEE Naples and die !’’ and certainly if it were | Police division. He deposed that, on Sept. 16, the following Pree a pent are spent § sen "is te e 
Space at their command, without seeming to | possible to die of bad smells, one would die shortly | he saw the steamer ‘Albion at Fresh-wharf taking | Mr. Solly had been a valuable contri sal ie 
dituinist i afte in passengers for Great Yarmouth. He counted advancement of anatomical and surgical science, 


h the crowd outside. ‘Che jury having | after arriving in this land of the cypress and 
ie uled and taken their places, the prisoner | myrtle! Cardinal Mazarin told Anne of Austria 
by directed to stand up and auswer to her name, | that her punishment in purgatory would be to live 
ah condition, whe:ce she came, and when she | in the midst of bad odours; had she come to the 
iy rn after which the Chancellor read the | back slums of Naples she would have found her 
ian ‘Accusation, describing at length the circum- | purgatory in this world, Seven Dials is sweet in 
shroud, of the robbery, the mystery that first | comparison with them—Barking- creek a garden 
Ter ed it, and the means by which it was traced | of roses. ‘The municipality of the town is laying 

. tesa Politi, with all other details. out squares and making new streets; but, if it 
= hisdone, the presiding Judge (there were three | would confine itself to the humbler task of cleaning 
mice ppench), Nunziante, commenced interro- | out its drains, it would probably prevent many 
- Py ier as to what she had to say regarding | thousands from dying the first time the Asiatic 
long Stion against her, drawing from her a | cholera makes its appearance here. Why people 
an pastry of her life and career, together with | in warm countries are dirtier than people in cold 
steeuatic denial of her guilt and the assertion | ones is one of those mysteries of nature which 1 
tard diamonds were her own, have never been able to fathom—but so it assu- 
of t - interrogation completed, the examination | redly is. What a Milanese is to an Englishman, 
ightine commenced by their being all|a Neapolitan is to a Milanese. In Rome friends 
large f in together aud sworn in a batch on a| occasionally have compunctions of cleanliness and 
ho of the Gospels lying open on a hand- | pick the vermin from each other. In Naples they 


448 passengers as they went on board, and the and was especially well known by his work on the 
vessel sailed with that number, 337 being the human brain, surgical experiences, and numerous 
number she was licensed to carry by the Board of | Papers and lectures on surgery in the medical 
Trade, and the excess being 111 passengers, ‘The journals. 
defendant was on the ship’s bridge at the time OO 
they were being shipped, and witness had THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
since been authorised by the Commissioners of Farpay, Serr. 22. 
Police to institute proceedings against him. | BANKRUPTCIES ANNUL J. P, DONALD, Strand— 
Being cross-examined, witness said he had not been AF BLANK, Gloucester att at Johin's-wood, engineer 
directed by the Board of Trade to take out the| J. cH HAM, Earistown, Lancashire, watchmaker — W. 
summons. It was part of his duty to count the SENX Feet. i eed, JONES, Marlborough, 
passengers going on board steamers. He did not | confectioner—R. 0 NORTUCO TE, Bristol, licensed Tie, 
tell the captain nor avy other officer of the ship TOW EN eet ts WOOD, Birmingbam, stone mer- 
that she had on board more passengers than she chant BEN BOW, Huyton, Lancashire, grocer—E.GAMBLE, 
was allowed to carry ; = > a My | hi be Wigan, drapet. io pgTRATION.—W. 0. STEVENS, Glasgow, 
take any step to prevent a breach of the law. He} eweller. 
believed the Triton, one of the company’ssteamers, Srp . 7 ? 
ou the following day went down to Yarmouth to| »PAXEUUEES "yt: AH: ARE” termontany. ink man 
a tern ae eo bring up the excess in the number of passengers | iy. ade ena Sve ty ge gaN 
then reti 1 in front of the Judges’ table, They | never even perform these frien y offices. au h y . Me. c ploy Norwood, builder—J.C. HARRIS ané H. OA i Manchester, 
Gan ted, and were recalled one by one, the| But while the Neapolitans come well up to}extra boats for such purposes. Ar. attarns, | dealers iF ott, STONE, Chipping Wycombe, chair manu: 
jin being conducted by the residing | their reputation for filth, they are by no means) jun., solicitor, who appeared for the company, | fittarer—J. THOMAS, Newbri “fronmouthshire, ¢ 

82, the Procuratore-Generale and tho peor | the lazy dogs which they are popularly supposed | addressing the Bench, said there was no wish on | J. WHITE, Sheffield, grocer, 


Tourspay, Serr. 26. 
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Oflice, 1, St. Helen’s-place, Bishopsgate-street, E.C. 


C HROMOS, ENGRAVINGS, and| PETER ROBINSON, 10 to 10, Oxtord-strect, London. 


in London at reduced = 
Pramée for the Fictores given sway with the" fllusteated |PYHE IMPERIAL BLACK SILKS 
Londen News.” can aly, be procured at 


GEO. REES, 43, Russell-street, Covent-garden, London. CHAPMA otting-hill, W. 
‘ rhe a — hiss shiner’ rate cat i —_ Prices £3 10s., £4 158,., and £5 19s. for 12 yards, 


3 = For scientific opinions of these Silks tee ‘* The Queen,” Jan. 7; HEAP SEASIDE DRESSES, ~ — < aes : 
GROSS of PRINTS for 3s. 6d. Coloured | « Englishwoman'e Domestic Magazine” for February; anc Several Thousand Yards Mélange Costume Cloth, 28 in. OME CHARITIES.—Owing to the noble 
Heads of Femate Beauty, Chromos, Engravings, and | ‘ Graphic” Fashions for June, Patterns free. wide, a most serviceable article, 67d. a yard. . ned 
ithographs, 144 various, chiefly Coloured, Good sub; tor AP E SIL Patterns free every where. and benevolent exertions mede by the British public 
Screens, Serap- Bort SYNOLDS. ita, Strand. — leg _ for Di Evening W HENRY GLAVE, Sretinent, corsellavs he ‘Feeneit pensanter and the relatives 
. 174, . e most elegant Dress for er ' 37, N w Jontinen' relieve the Frenc nts, an e rela! 
wind Beautiful new shades how ready, ineluding Pink, Sky, _834 t0 087, New Oxford-street. gud friends of those lost in HMB. Captatin, the funds of the 
‘ * auve, Greep, G . >) , and Black, ollow in; ome Charities have suffered very mat jy, viz. — 
TRED. Sacred Song. Music by Miss M. Price #1 11s, 6d. for 12 yards, or 2s. 74d. per yard. ‘The ARLY AUTUMN DRESSES The Boys’ Refuge, at 8, Great Queen-street, Holborn. 
ot LETS ( Mre. J: Bien. Free by , ve wok ns samps. best quality that can be procured at the price. the Stock of French Firm ’ Bisley Farm School, Surrey. 
popular TE a tat ta ee vay eet iene | PPANISH SILK-FINISHED TINTED 27,000 Yards Finest French Popline, is. 9h a yard, Girls’ Hetuge 10, Broad-ubrect Bloomsbury 
ca ihe : ti olonr. ; . 
re eee ohare eas ttaee io te 4 Ber ay ican Macnee: 23,000 Yards Rich vatin Cloth, 1s. 24d. a yard, In con pe Rady te oe 6 oon girls are 
LL SHEET MUSIC, at Half the Marked 3 .. ne “4 all Wool, but like silk in appearance. wn living. 
's Drab, Slate, Steel, Ecru Baff, &c., for Dinner or Even educated, fed, clothed, and trained to earn their o if 
4a sPEice, ‘¢— pote fet oyn and the poptientia ns of ing Wear, 19s. 6d. 10 yards, 28 in. wide, 20,000 — gee grag diene 5 Merinoes, Besides the above work, upwards of 600 Ragged School children 
London : Roser Cocxs and Co., Now Burlington-ttreet. ASTELLAN DE LAINE.—A beautiful, Pai eros BOA! where. “ran URGENT APPEAL is therefore made for help to purchase 
MMENSELY POPULAR MUSIC for the pew, Fa mame Care weatsra:; ne ct the a I 834 to 537, New Fh owe 3 street, W.0 fee se sieabing for these ae Sp spine Ca air nen le 
ive 6 honow 1 aC 0) , " . &. ins' . 
A. ZIANOFONTE, by J. PRIDHAM, “AI! at half-price 19s. 64. 10 yards, 28 in. wide, 18. il4d. per yard. tide High Helborn-and di, Lothbury, City ; and by ae 
. =] 7 bi y L 8, Secretary. 
No. 1: The Soldier's Return. Descriptive Fantasia, 4, 43 ve T. at Fe i* A L 0. T pee OW READY FOR INSPECTION. | joys: retuge, 8, Groat Queenstrect Holborn, W.C. 
. > . 48. oO y — . ——— 
= Riedl ppg? pareve: Ditto, 4s. man! ey in aes arm pos whe pares heal * FIRST GRAND SHOW of eae nur OMN GOODS in all ANCER HOSPITAL, Brom ton and 167 
. Band at a Distan: 8. warran wear, Price nea ; ’ 
5. Happy Dreams. Waltz, 4s. 10 yards. 1 S bought previous to the great advance in prices. Piccadilly, W.—In con mance eve p tpt lier increase 
6. Our dear Old Church of England. OYAL SATIN OL BB. JOHNSTONE and CO., inthe number ct Indoor Patients in this Hospital, which now 
London: Pablished only by Roserr Cocxs and Co., New T OTHS, General Drapers, Silkmercers, Carpet, Cabinet, and exceed. t - t additional expenses have been incurred. 
Buriiegton-street, and of all Music sellers, very superior quality ; foreign manufacture ; beautiful Furnishing Warehousemen. The he yp AB aes acticit further BU PPORT to enable them 
ES ow gig Re Big Ag pe = oa leat. Terms, Cash; no <ewans. The — possible profit for $0 continue to afford relief to that portion of the eick poor 
ies le ice 178. " 2 e ; Or is, Sd. ready money on delivery. rs 8 
PHyor ORTES.— MOORE and MOORE per yard. 264 to 270, Edgware-roed ; 26 to 30, Chapelstreet (opposite the wi Meaearen Geo. Hertelet, Esa. St. James's Palace, 8.W. 
ua kt per x ienotocme mn Eee Se tee a Teorey after | ILK REPS.—Forei gn, very choice, new Edgware-road station on the Metropolitan Railway), W. Bankers—Messrs. Coutts and Co., ‘Strand. oy,W 
Terms, from n 24 8. per quarter. Fhevciiedecameeroeeneates colourings, £1 9s. 6d. 10 yards, or 2s. 113d. per yard; the me 7 2 Office and a ~~ smmameas te ie 8 Bec wtary. 
=  e La £m. tiantactare: ee fortes from 16g. 104 and vez made, £1 17s. 6d., or Ss. 9d. per yard, 3yin. WALKER’S NEEDLES (by Authority), | N.B.—One guinea annually constitutes a Governor; aud 4 
ent yg, 2 a nee ath ete ERGE ROYAL.—This ch m terial AS cena eed male? elamat oxen Cee large € es, donation of 10 gs. a Life Governor. 
_— eas, read, an atent r es to open c! , al TT 
ARMONIUMS.—MOORE and MOORE'S composed of a tlature of flax aud work to artisticaily | needles. Packets, 1e., post-free, of any dealer.—it, Walker is | > QYAL HOSPITAL for INCURABLES, 
EA Bory, Terns, from 2 gs. per quarter, Carriage tree. mingled that, although the wool predominates, the Ray RR a Di nas le rtd oP gg AE Soe ge R West-hill, Putney-heath, 8.W.— This Cbarity is in 
ba 04 ped gig ot Ww E. oe oe ee y “ppre a the close | Reels, Hooks and Eyes, Fins, &c,—Alcester; and 47, Gresham- | URGENT NEED of increased SUPPORT, im carrying 0 ite 
‘are- Rooms, |, Bishopsgate-street Within, B.C. and clinging qualities which so often characterise | oC! Tondon extensive operations. 


_—————— woollen textures. 10 yards, ids. 11d. 


GOSNELL and CO.’S CHERRY TOOTH | TMPERIAL PRUSSIAN POPLINS.—This 


‘There are 133 inmates and 278 pensioners—total, 411. 
In all these cases the benefit is for life. 


e PASTEis superior to any Tooth Powder LENFIELD Upwards of 300 approved candidates are waiting election, 
che teeth « pear ko whtteneee, Tas epasel trees tomy, Ses Cebecllang ccogusnes, "comsbioing aasoeilng ot STARCH. TO meet the actual claims, and to extend, the feneits carat 
ER GOs reo BXTR? eae charming effect and moderate price—namely, 128. 6d. Exclusively used in the Royal Laundry; institution, the board depends from sear ing more then 
JOHN GOS: and CO.’8 EXTRA HIGHLY SCENTED 10 yards, or ls. 3d. per yard, 30in, wide. and her Mn jesty’s Laundrese says that tary contributions, the reserve fand not supply: 
TOILET AN SERY POWDER, recommended for its ri “It is the finest Starch she ever used.” one twentieth of the anunal revenue. ally, or five 
parity. To be had of all Perfumers and Chamlate and at) RENCH MERINOS.—My Stock of the Awarded Prize Medal for its superiority. Persons subscribing wt lesst half a pee titled to votes in 
Angel-passago, 93, Upper Thames-street, London, B.C. above is the largest and best assorted in the kingdom, Beware of spuriousimitations. —— guineas at one time, are Governors, and are en) 


proportion to the amount. 


je AIR-CURLING FLUID, ror my Paris agent having taken an eek of tia) per. 


High \" tunity of securing a splendid Orders payable to the Secretary, 1, Poultry, by whom sub 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING FLUID | gue ny, ot pe. Lia. 7 ii 45in. wide. Also a large 


ELBOURNE MEAT - PRESERVING | criptions will be thankfully received and all information 


7 . omptily supplied. 

Curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair directly itis applied. Sold COMPANY (LIMITED). POOL 0. venic AmpREw, Secretary. 
festa Oa; wnt tree for h stamps. OF all Chemists, | WT ELVETEENS. —Genoa Velveteens, the COOKED REEF and MUTTON in Tins, preteen ee Parae eee 
He sania corks aeracioharth eruseieat Wins richest that can be produced. Black } . —Patron, his 

IMMEL'S PHOTOCHROME.—Pomade tuitable for all, purposes for which sili is used-and | Sold Retail Vy ee tien free from Bone. shout th HE RUPTURE SOCIETY Fat 
to change Grey Hair and Beard in a few days to thei from which it is almost impossible to distinguish, as y kit cpg paatcaencoa aghout the A Royal Highness the rs pode 1so$ for the purpore 
original Colour through the agency of light. Rasy, te appl 4 Esa in the Queen. Prices recommended are Wholesale of petetoing anes ee moan cieatee. ‘ 
pay FAY a pp contain the + Me CHAPMAN'S, Nottlug hill, W. JOHN M'CALL and CO., 137, Houndsditch, London, she mimber of Pationts assisted by the Society to 704i 400 
© —_—————eeeoeeesss - was 67,087. t ie last 
air-Dyes. Price, with true, Ss 6d.—Rimmel, 96, Strand ; 128, DINBURGH REPS.—These goods have OLLIER HOCOLATE P letters have been sent to the clergy of the poorer districts !p 
Hegent-et.; and i, Cornhill’; and 76, King's-read, Brighton: the appearance of foreign repsand area very durable C uLIE) LA! OWDER London for distribution annong thelr parieltoDee yyy jceved 
dress, Also suitable for costumes, and most hms N" JON A TIONS ani J - s+ the Collector, 
oder in pri ., 128, 6 ‘ strengthens the invalid and invigorates the healthy. by the bankers, Messrs, Hoare, Fleet-street, B.0.; the ©o 0, 
COIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF LIFE. ~ cut at Ie SS pet a ow ld by all Grocers, Is. perib. Try ite Wr. Geoo Henry Leah, Jun, Pareaet, Ore re 
Accidents Loss 7 A , Notting-hill, W. +3. and by the Secr A . 27, 
SERIES COT LOS OF MONET. QoOUTH SEA FUR SEAL JACKETS| KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY. Bedford-rows order, Wat, Mosmzey Taree, Secreta. 
againet Accid of all Kin: (Phoca Vitulina), at .,7 8., 8 £8., 9 gs. EN 
a eens, sith thee sia #2. pa S with rich Sata, ri Sesathtalty eos is the very ChisaM OF its W ISRIES, in guality? ne HE HOSPITAL for SICK CHILDREN, 48 
RAILWAY PASSENGEIS ABSUNANCE COMPANT. read inehaen ieee eines tment | Brule pertec pure, and, more wbalownns tas ine inert | A and 42, Groat Ormondat, W.C., and Cromwell Host 
An Annual tof £3 to £65s, The fact of my placing them before the public | on Seal, Label, and Cork.—6a, Great Pitchfield-st., Oxford-st.,W, | Highgate. he QUEEN. 
insures £1000 at Death, will, I trust, be a sufficient proof of their value and | ——— | aie plospital tepends entirely On voluntary support ag 

ey oa; y- CHAPMAN, Notting - hill- EALTHY DIGESTIO N, ‘The Cominittco very earnestly solicit CONT RIE sO eestt. 

Offices—64, Cornhill; and 10, Regent-street. Nothing is so important to the human frame as health on Te ee MURL WHITFORD, is 


Cees Witiaw’). Vian. Secretary. 253 AGENTS sell HORNIMAN’S TEA. neccyenie = tey are tinpeired, ie Popular and | HOO 


- Good value for money is desired by all, hence rd 
. the and increasing dem 7, all, ORSON’S PEPSINE. Catherine-street, 
DRAWING ROOM FENDERS, 2) gs. e.Srisunitormly stemne whe or angTpimmans Pure Tea, | soia in bottles and boxes, from 2s. 6d., by ail Chemists and the | London : Printed and Published at the Office, 2, other ty of 


Bright Steel and Ormoulu Mountings, elegant designs, wn ufacturers, in the parish of St. Mary-le-3' > 
the most varied assortment ot Bronzed Fenders. Pi ; r tt Fox, 2, Ostherine-street, 
vost free. RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, $66, Strand, Genuine Packets are signea WW 7 Moruman Xe: 196, Souter WE ein Renbemece lene. | adoasbln-Bepteanber 0, 1991. 
fax ESR 
L RY 7: 
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